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Camping with the cliffdwellers 
READER RECIPES *« READER KINKS 








CAMPFIRE EMBER 


Interpolated by Willard V. Anderson 


OMES late July and early August 

and you'll surely want to dispense 
with the tent in favor of the unshel- 
tered sleeping bag so you can watch 
the Perseid shower of meteors that 
appear at that time each year, with 
the most brilliant display about Au- 
gust 11 or 12. Watching those streak- 
ing paths of light has been my hobby 
for many years past — though, to be 
truthful, not from a sleeping bag. I 
happen to have a house with a yard 
with a terrace, and that terrace has 
been just the thing for lying on my 
back and watching meteor showers 
(and northern lights) till past time to 
ge to bed. You might say I’ve been 
camping out in my suburban yard till 
past bedtime, then folding my tent and 
silently slipping away to my citified 
bed. This year, perhaps I'll be sharing 
a campground with you and finding 
out if my past nocturnal activities can 
compare with lying under the shoot- 
ing stars all night long. I’ve come to 
the conclusion that maybe I’ve missed 
an act or two of that meteor show! 


OT a sleeping problem? Maybe 

Golden Otterstein of 4417 North 
Murray Avenue, Shorewood 11, Wis- 
consin, can help you out. He writes: 
“The ‘how to’ article in [March-April] 
BETTER CAMPING on building a camp- 
fire was not only interesting but also 
practical. It caused me to wonder 
again why I had never read an article 
on how to make a bed. Perhaps some 








In Memoriam 
Bernice Graham Kalmbach 
1904-1960 


Mrs. Kalmbach, co-founder (with her 
husband, Albert C. Kalmbach) of 
Kalmbach Publishing Co., died April 
29, 1960. She was Secretary of the cor- 
poration and is greatly missed by all 
of us at Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


beginning campers will be interested 
in our experience. 

“I’m not so naive as to think our bed 
is unique because it’s simply a bed 
made on the floor of the tent, yet no 
one in the sporting goods stores had a 
solution for a bed other than buying 
sleeping bags or sleeping on camp 
cots. 

“On our first camping trip in 1946 
we used cots and sleeping bags but we 
never had a good night’s rest with 
that arrangement. We were either too 
hot or too cold, the cots were too hard 
and the bags were too confining. 

“After that experience we didn’t 
seriously consider camping again for 
10 years. When we decided to make a 
western trip, we knew we had to have 
better sleeping facilities and so we 
shopped for air mattresses. We 
avoided the sleeping bags for several 
reasons besides those mentioned; yet 
no one could tell us how the mat- 





“Last summer,” writes Mrs. Stan Carter, 224 E. Siebenthaler Avenue, Dayton 5, Ohio, 
“we spent two weeks at Castle Rock Lake in Wisconsin. This park is county owned 
about nine miles east of New Lisbon. The beach is a lovely sand beach, with lifeguard 
protection, also magnificent boating and skiing facilities. The camping area is in a 
beautiful park of tall trees. Electricity is available, with tables, fireplaces and firewood. 
There is a playground area, ball diamond and picnic area. We found this to be one 


of the nicest parks that we have ever camped in for all-around fun. . 


. . Enclosed 


is an aerial view of the beach and park.” Thanks for sending it to us, Mrs. Carter. 
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tresses might be used successfully 
without them. After some thought we 
decided to sew a sheet on an army 
blanket on three sides, leaving one end 
open in which we could insert the air 
mattresses. 

“From this point the double bed was 
made up using our own sheets, blan- 
kets and comforters. The bed turned 
out perfectly. As the excess material 
on the sides of this pocket was folded 
under, the mattresses were held in 
place so they could not slide apart. 
Thus we have a comfortable “double” 
bed that provides enough room for 
turning and is very adaptable for high 
or low temperatures. From a financial 
angle, a minimum expense is involved 
—only the purchase of two air mat- 
tresses. 

“We have since learned that it isn’t 
necessary to sew a pocket for the two 
mattresses. Now we lay them on the 
tent floor side by side, cover them with 
the army blanket or sheet, depending 
on the temperature, and then fold the 
sides under the mattresses. It holds 
the mattresses in place just as well and 
is less work. 

“Another aid that got us started on 
our camping trip with confidence in 
our equipment was a ‘dry run’ for a 
one-night campout to be sure that our 
bedding and cooking equipment were 
adequate. 

“Our camping partners make their 
bed the same as we do and also are 
real satisfied. Even on cold nights 
when the temperature has been in the 
thirties we haven’t been cold. In fact, 
while we have been lying comfortably 
in our beds we have heard other un- 
fortunate campers building a camp- 
fire in order to keep warm. 

“Besides saving considerable money 
because our beds are made with bed- 
ding we already have, the bedding, 
which we pack in an army duffel bag, 
takes up much less space to pack than 
two or four bed rolls.” 

Thank you, Mr. Otterstein. 


“QAZOULD you like a short safari in 
the U.S.A.?” inquires Mrs. Wayne 

W. Wright, writing from 5634 Kent- 
wood Drive, Knoxville 18, Tennessee. 
“A trip to Sarasota, Florida, reminds 
you of ‘The Greatest Show on Earth,’ 
Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey, 
which we enjoyed very much; but to 
our family of four (my husband, my 
daughter, my father and myself) un- 
der our ‘big top’ (a lean-to tarpaulin 
staked under the craggy beards of the 
ancient Spanish-moss-covered cypress 
trees and palm fronds at Myakka Riv- 
er State Park, 17 miles east of Sara- 
sota), we had a 24-hour round-the- 
clock stage show straight from nature. 
“At early dusk, after seeing the wild 
Continued on page 28 
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Information, Please! 


if you would like specific information on camping 
facilities in any of the 5O states, or in Canada, 
write directly to the address in this list: 


Alabama: Department of Conservation, Montgomery 


Alaska: Division of Tourism & Economic Develop- 
ment, Room 310, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 

Arizona: Arizona Development Board, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: Resources & Development Commission, 
Little Rock. oy 

California: Department of Natural Resources, Divi- 
sion of Beaches & Parks, P.O. Box 2390, 
Sacramento 

Colorado: Department of Public Relations, State 
Capitol, Denver 2. 

Connecticut: State Park & Forest Commission, 
Hartford 

Delaware: State Park Commission, Dover. 

District of Columbia: National Capital Parks, 
Washington 25. 

Florida: Fiorida Park Service, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Department of State Parks, State Capitol, 

Atlanta 3. 

Hawali: Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Avenue, Honolulu. 

tdaho: Department of Public Works, State Capitol, 


oise. 
Mlinois: Department of Conservation, Division of 
Parks & Memorials, Springfield. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION DIRECT BY MAIL, $2. Outside the Americas, $2.25. 

Published bimonthly by Kalmbach Publishing Co., 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Phone BRoadway 2-2060. Western Union, WUX Milwaukee. Cable, Kalpub Milwaukee 

Betrer CAMPING assumes no responsibility for the safe return of unsolicited material 

Acceptable black-and-white glossy phetographs of camping and allied subjects will 

be held in the magazine's files and paid for upon publication Printed in U.S.A. 
Application for entry as second-class matter is pending 


A KALMBACH PUBLICATION 
© Kalmbach Publishing Co. 1960 


Better Campinc is entirely independent. It is not affiliated with any organization. 
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indiana: Department of Conservation, Division of Ohio: Division of Conservation & Natural Resources, 
State Parks, Indianapolis 9 State Office Building, Columbus 
fowa: State Conservation Commission. East 7th and Oklahoma: Planning & Resources Board, State 
Court Avenue, Des Moines 19. Capitol, Oklahoma City 
Kansas: Forestry, Fish & Game Commission, Pratt. Oregon: Travel Information Division, State Highway 
Kentucky: Department of Public Relations, Capitol Department, Salem 
Annex, Frankfort Pennsylvania: State -_Department of Forests & 
Louisiana: State Parks & Recreation Commission, Waters. Harrisburg 
Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge. Rhode Island: Stat Development Council, Roger 
Maine: Department of Economic Development, State Williams Building, Hayes Street, Providence S 
House, Augusta. South Carolina: Division of State Parks, Commis 
Maryland: Department of Information, State Office sion of Forestry, Columbia. 
Building, Annapolis. South Dakota: Department of Game, Fish & Parks, 
Massachusetts: Department of Commerce, 150 Pierre. 
Causeway Street, Boston 14. Tennessee: Division of State Parks, 203 Cordell 
Michigan: Michigan Tourist Council, Stevens T Hull Building, Nashville 3 
Mason ‘Building. Lansing 26. Texas: State Parks Board, Drawer E, Capitol Sta- 
Minnesota: State Parks Division, Conservation De- tion, Austin. 
partment, State Office Building, St. Paul tah: Tourist & Publicity Council, State Capitol, 
Mississippi: Mississippi State Parks, P. O. Box 649, Salt Lake City 
Jackson Vermont: Department of Forests & Parks, Mont 
Missouri: State Park Board. Jefferson City pelier. 
Montana: State Highway Commission, Helena Virginia: Division of Parks, Conservation Commis 
Nebraska: State Game, Forestation & Parks Com- sion, Richmond 19 
mission, Lincoln. Virgin islands: Virgin Islands National Park, P. O 
Nevada: Department of Economic Development, Box 1589, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I 
Carson City Washington: Tourist Promotion Division, Depart 
New Hampshire: State Planning & Development ment of Commerce & Economic Development 
Commission, Concord. General Administration Building. Olympia 
New oe Department of Conservation & Eco- West Virginia: Division of State Parks, Conserva 
nomic Yevelopment, 520 East State Street, tion Commission, State Office Building, Charles 
Trenton 25 ton 5. 
New Mexico: State Tourist Bureau, P. 0. Box 1716, Wisconsin: Conservation Department, P.O. Box 
Santa Fe. 450, Madison 
New York: State Conservation Department, Albany. Wyoming: Travel Commission. State Capitol, Chey- 
North Carolina: State Department of Conservation enne, 
& Development. Raleigh. Canada: Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ot- 
North Dakota: State Historical Society, Bismarck tawa. Ontario. 


This list is constantly revised as changes are received. Always consult the latest issue. 


The following publications are available from the Superintendent of, Documents, U, 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at the prices indicated: 
Camping Facilities in Areas Administered by the National Park Service, 15 cents; Reclamation’s Recreational Opportunities, 15 cents; National Forest Vacations, 


30 cents. 
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AMPHIB-A-HOME is a combination travel trailer and houseboat, 8-0” wide, 27’-2” 
long, with a draft of only 4”. For land use its two retractable wheels are lowered 
and the amphibian is towed the same as any other trailer. Accommodations for four adults 
with standard-size double beds, complete galley, head, folding table, two-voltage wiring 
system (6 or 12 and 110), L-P gas system (including gas lights in cabin and on afterdeck), 
30-gallon pressurized freshwater system, marine steering system and ladder. Suggested 
price of Model D (pictured) is $4475 f.o.b. Rocky Mount, N.C. Outboard motors and many 
other optionals are extra. For complete information write to Amphib-A-Home Division, 
Eastern Steel Products Corp., Rocky Mount, N.C. Mention Better Campinc, of course. 





“FAMILY CAMPER” by Camel Manufacturing Co., 329 S. Central Ave., Knoxville, Tenn., 
is a large family camping tent which can be divided into three separate and private 
rooms by use of curtains attached to roof. Tent is designed in a geometrical shape to 


Two large picture 
Bags 


withstand heavy winds and rains; has only two lightweight poles. 
windows; zipper-closed screen door. Khaki and pearl gray twill. Sewn-in floor. 
for tent, ropes, poles and stakes included. Price, $99.50 f.o.b. Knoxville. 
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is published as a service to our 

readers, and manufacturers are in- 

vited to submit photos, specifica- 

tions and prices for possible inclu- 

sion in this department. Readers 

must bear in mind that prices and 
| specifications are subject to change, 
and this magazine assumes no re- 
sponsibility for such changes or for 
errors that might occur in the prep- 
aration of the review. Every pre- 
caution is taken, however, to 
prevent such errors. 


This review of camping equipment | 








POCKET STOVE, “Heatab-Cookit,” carries 
its own two-hour supply of Heatab fuel, 
small white tablets that light with a match 
and burn as hot as gas. One regular size 
tablet will fry a pound of meat or boil a 
pint of liquid. Stove measures 3” x 4” x 34” 
when folded and weighs 3% ounces with 
tablets. Stove with tablets, $1.50; package 
of 21 tablets (four hours’ burning), 80 cents. 
Heatab gift kit, consisting of stove with two 
hours’ heat, one refill for four hours’ heat, 
midget can opener and viny] case for carry- 
ing it all, $3. Available in some large sport- 
ing goods and department stores, or direct 
from the manufacturer. the J. W. Speaker 
Corporation, 3059 N. Weil St., Milwaukee 12, 
Wis. Mention Betrer Campine. 








ELECTRIC FISH SCALER for use with 6- 
or 12-volt car battery is a new product of 
the Dremel Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 
It’s equipped with a 12-foot cord with plug 
to fit the car’s cigaret lighter. An all- 
weather 36” flexible shaft runs from the 
motor to the scaling head so the motor can 
be hung from a wall or tree, or it can be 
set up on the scaling board. The manu- 
facturer states that two or three quick 
passes per side of fish does a complete 
scaling job. Price, $19.95. 








PACKBOARD by Alaska 
Sleeping Bag Co., 723 N.W. 18th 
Ave., Portland 9, Ore., is an 
up-to-date version of the In- 
dian packboard, balanced for 
easy packing under any load 
condition. Sturdy lightweight 
spruce and hardwood frame is 
curved to fit the back; canvas 
jacket cushions the load. 
Comes in three sizes: small, 
$12.95; medium, $14.95; large, 
$16.95. Mention Better Camp- 
ING when writing for full spec- 
ifications, shipping weights, 
etc. 











DOMETIC lightweight refrigerators for 
travelers range from 1.7 cu. ft., $169 f.o.b. 
Miami or New York, to 10.7 cu. ft., $527.75 | 
at the same ports. They can be had in four 
styles, to operate on gas, or kerosene, or 
electricity, or both kerosene and electricity. 
The latter model, called the Dual Dometic, 
can be switched from kerosene to electricity 
in a matter of minutes; there are electric 
elements for 12, 24, 32 or 110 volts, A.C. or 
D.C. Full information can be had from J. 
Vann, Sales Division, M.L.S. Refrigeration 





























‘ Company, 809 N.E. 125th St., North Miami 
: IT FLOATS: Model 8118 two-cell flashlight 61, Fla. 
‘ by Bright Star Industries, Clifton, N. J., will 
: float to the top if dropped in water, and its 
; luminous end cap makes it easy to spot in 
the dark. it is lightweight, waterproof (but BEG YOUR PARDON! 
7 not intended for extensive underwater use Prices of the Nimrod optional equip- | 
: or skindiving), not affected by oils, grease, OZARK traveling dog bed enables you to ment, a canopy and nylon screening ; 
gasoline or saltwater, has a special bulb set up camp for Fido in 30 seconds. In use “vi pe i the ain scan eich an 
‘ shock absorber and an unbreakable lens, it measures 36” x 26” x 6”; folded for stow- “Ago sae i si & a 
4 and a red emergency lens ring. Without ing, 36”x8”’x1”. It’s made of aluminum $90 each in sie farch-April issue. 
Z batteries it sells for $3.95. Bright Star also alloy and 14 oz. canvas dyed forest green, We have been informed that the Ccor= 
F makes other waterproof flashlights of sim- mildew, rot and water proofed, and is rect prices are $60 each. We're sorry 
t ilar appearance that do not float, so be sure __— priced at $6.95 f.o.b. the Porta Company, if the misquotation has caused you 
4 to specify Model 8118 if it’s the floating fea- Inc., 32 Neponset St., Canton, Mass. Ship- any inconvenience. 
’ ture that you want. ping weight is 3 pounds. 
f APACHE CAR TOP CAMPER differs from other car toppers in 
\. that, while it is carried atop the car and has a built-in double 
g bed and mattresses, it sets up for camping completely independent 
. of the car so you don’t have to break camp every time you drive 
> CAR TOP SLEEPER by Hershbau sleeps two adults. It’s made of for groceries. In its compact aluminum box atop the car it meas- 
i laminated plywood, sealed with white paint; it comes complete ures 6’-4” x 4’-9” x 9” and weighs 85 pounds. It springs open easily 
> with mounting brackets that are quickly adjustable to any shape and is self-supporting with a tubular aluminum frame. The peak 
. of car top. When folded to its 10%” traveling height, it provides is 7 feet high; the walls, 5-9”. Living space totals 6642 square feet, 
q additional space for camping gear or luggage. Ladder is included. enough room to add cots and sleep four or five. Full information 
> Price, $98.50 f.o.b. Hershbau Manufacturing Co., 111 S. 13th St., about this $229 car top camper may be had from Vesely Manu- 





Dept. B, Fort Dodge, Ia. Write for free literature. 


facturing Company, Box 151-BC, Lapeer, Michigan. 
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New road to White Mountains , 


By STEPHEN KONIDES 


HERE is a small dot 

marked Passacona- 
way on the official state 
map of New Hampshire. 
This leads you to believe 
that you will find a small 
community there. Actu- 
ally this is true only in 
summer months, when Passacona- 
way comes to life, populated by camp- 
ers who come from all states in the 
Union. 

This area in the heart of the fa- 
mous White Mountains of New 
Hampshire — also called the “Swit- 
zerland of America” — perhaps be- 
came popular for hunters and fisher- 
men first. Now it is visited by entire 
family groups who find the valley 
area a summer playground. Moun- 
tain water rushes down the Swift 
River, and countless small brooks 
form natural swimming pools. For the 
Izaak Waltons, there are miles of 
clean, crystalline streams for trout 


fishing. 





Mount Kancamagus rises 3728 feet 
into the sky and commands a view of 
the Passaconaway Valley. From its 
mountainsides, wild animals must 
have watched with curiosity and dis- 
trust the thin twisting line that cut 
its way through the mountains into 
their paradise. That intruding line be- 
came the Kancamagus Highway, and 
will soon become one of the most 
popular scenic roads in the state. Its 
Indian name, Kan-ca-ma-gus, will be 
known to all visitors who- pass here 
to camp, fish, hunt, and picnic in the 
forest wilderness. 

Until last year, Passaconaway was 
accessible only by following the road 
leading from the town of Conway, on 
route 16, and the Bear Notch road 
from Bartlett, on route 302. Bear 
Notch road rises about 3000 feet and 
offers views of distant mountain peaks 
and small villages below; then it leads 
down to the Passaconaway road along 
Swift River. 


The connecting gap in the new 





This trail leads to Tuckerman Ravine and Mount Washington, famous for its cog railway. 
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PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


Kancamagus road was finally made 
from Lincoln, New Hampshire, on 
U.S. 3. The road had been under con- 
struction for many years. It is about 
35 miles long, and is the only road 
to cut through the mountainous region 
between the two points of Conway 
and Lincoln. 

The passway which offers many 
new vistas is open only in the sum- 
mer months and early fall. Workmen 
are still trying to improve its surface. 
It is a remote road that offers views 
of mountains near and distant, and 
leads you into an area unspoiled by 
the advance of civilization. Of course, 
almost any spot in the White Moun- 
tains is remote, for the entire area 
of thousands of acres is listed as a 
national forest. 

The Passaconaway Valley now has 
three good camping areas, and these 
provide many excellent places to pitch 
your tent. No charge is made for 
camping in the national forest, and 
each site has a table and fireplace. 





Mount Chocorua in the background is one off 





th 


ns camping 


e The Passaconaway Camp has about 
n 15 tent sites with plenty of room left 
- over. With a fire permit you may 
it camp at almost any location that is 
d safe from possible woodland fires. In 
n addition, campers at this spot really 
y enjoy nature’s ice cold water that you 


can draw by a pump. 

Some 10 miles below the Passacon- 
away site is Dugway Camp, near the 
Conway line. This camp can also ac- 
commodate some trailers. A new area 
was opened last season midway be- 
tween these two camps, and it can ac- 
commodate 28 tent campers. All of 
these campgrounds border or are close 
to Swift River. 

Swift River attracts many camera 
“bugs,” for it offers beautiful views. 
The river cuts a path through the 
woodland and rocky gorges. On most 
clear days at the Rocky Gorge area, 
you can see trout in quantity darting 
to and fro in a deep pool, as if im- 

prisoned there. A sheer rock wall 
| about 50 feet high on both sides keeps 
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one of | the views from the new Kancamagus Highway. 


the area closed in, and Swift River 
pours mightily over the ledge into the 
deep clear pool below. This is a 
treacherous spot for swimmers, but a 
pool enjoyed by fishermen because of 
the elusive trout supplied and stocked 
by the state. The best fishing general- 
ly is in the spring, June, and early fall. 
However, I caught a 13” rainbow trout 
in late August, early in the morning. 

Two miles below Rocky Gorge is a 
scenic spot called Lower Falls; there 
the Swift River rushes by, cutting its 
way into rock formations along the 
way. You can have an invigorating 
swim here, for there is a naturally 
formed pool of cold water that rushes 
in over the rocks. And here, in the 
early hours of the day, especially in 
June, rainbow trout that in times past 
have measured 16” can be caught on 
fly or bait. No wonder it has become 
such a popular spot, for it can be en- 
joyed by all the family. 

For the more energetic, trails lead 
up to isolated ponds in the mountains 
for better fishing. Church Pond, about 
two miles north of Passaconaway 
Camp, is a most serene location, deep 
in the forest. The pond lies below a 
mountain and tall trees line its shore. 
It abounds with pickerel, not too 
large, that always strike at any spoon. 
Another trail will take you even high- 
er up to Sawyer Pond, where wil- 
derness trout fishing is at its best. 
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MOUNTAIN 


The Passaconaway Valley is a good 
headquarters area for campers. From 
it you can explore the entire White 
Mountain National Forest. Many 
hikers leave from this point to climb 
Mount Chocorua, Mount Passacon- 
away, and other majestic White 
Mountain peaks. 

By car, the entire family can fol- 
low route 16 and swing north from 
the town of Conway to visit famous 
Mount Washington, 6288 feet high. 
There you can ski until June at Tuck- 
erman Ravine. This is the top of 
New England and you can reach it by 
auto road, hike up one of its many 
trails, or ride up on the famous cog 
railway. 

While this far north, campers who 
want more remote fishing can take 
the four- to six-mile trail to Carter 
Dome and Wildcat Mountain. There 
at the foot of towering cliffs you will 
find the picturesque Carter lakes. 
There is trout fishing in the upper 
lake, and ice caves and rock crawls 
near the vicinity of Pinkham Notch 
camp. Weary hikers can put up here 
for the night, although this is not a 
tent camping area. 

The entire White Mountains are 
dotted with campgrounds, located in 
the best of surroundings. If you plan 
to camp with the family, the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire beckon 


to all. S 4 
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White Mountain National Forest 
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Traveling | 


By PALMER CHASE 


OU don’t have to take along every- 
thing but the kitchen sink for a 
wonderful camping trip. If you have 
an average-size car and a family of 
no more than five (or maybe six), you 
can pack a week’s camping needs in 
your car trunk and be off. Believe it 
or not, that includes your camping 
gear, clothes, food, some sports equip- 
ment, and games for the kiddies. 
You may well find that you and 
your family will have a better time 
and come home more relaxed if you 
pack and travel light. Especially Mom 





One of the author’s sons, Palmer, 17, adds tent poles to the camping gear that will be 
packed in the trunk — food, clothes and equipment enough for four people for a week. 





lle, <~ 


Robert, 13, adds the nested cooking kit. Sleeping bags are packed tightly forward; 
cooler, a bulky item, is in the middle, and tent and lantern are at rear for easy access. 


The family’s campsite overlooks Otay Lake, a fishing spot near Chula Vista, California. 
The trunk is unloaded in orderly fashion and the tent erected as Mom prepares a meal. 
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ng light can be a delight 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


and Dad, for there’s less housekeep- 
ing, less handling of equipment. 

You don’t have to load a rack atop 
your car or pull a trailer unless you 
prefer the more luxurious style of 
camping. You don’t even have to use 
any of your seating space for gear, 
unless you want to carry a few small 
items under the front seat for con- 
venience. And you'll look and feel 
like a family just out for a leisurely 
drive as you skim over the highway to 
some favorite scenic park of tall pines 
or sparkling surf. If the car’s rear 





sags a bit from the trunk weight, you 
can add a couple of overload springs 
that can be installed and removed 
easily. 

Camping light is economical finan- 
cially, too. Many an average city or 
suburban dweller doesn’t need or 
want a large investment in camping 
needs. It may be because he has 
less time to enjoy the great outdoors 
— just the occasional weekend or an- 
nual vacation. Then there might be 
the family budget to consider. 

Moreover, light packing gives you 
easy mobility if you want to spend a 
week or two or three living like a 
nomad. You can easily make and 
break camp as you travel the high- 
ways and byways for a change of 
scenery every few days or so, say 
from the seashore to the mountains. 

Yet, in camping a la car trunk, you 
don’t have to stint yourself on neces- 
sities. You may have to give up a 
little self-indulgence, like leaving the 
chaise longue and other larger luxury 
items at home, and perhaps even a 
set of golf clubs. 

All of which brings us to the secret 
of traveling light for enjoyable camp- 
ing: know your needs, pack compact- 
ly, and bravely leave unneeded frill 
gear at home. Match these against 
your plans: where you’re going, what 
you'll do, how long you expect to be 
gone. It’s all sort of three dimensional. 

Now for a few specifics that I have 
tried and used successfully a number 
of times. Let’s start with the choice 
of needs and discuss the packing later. 
It’s a good idea to prepare a standing 
list of the basics and keep it in your 
desk or some other convenient spot at 
home. When the occasion arises, you 
merely have to run down the list and 
round up the gear, quickly and almost 
automatically. At times you may 
want to add or subtract items on the 
basis of past trip experience. 

Here is a sample list of basic gear 
for the car-trunk camper: a Baker or 
small wall tent, or similar compact 
canvas shelter; sleeping bags and air 
mattresses, small pillows, camp stove, 
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hatchet, lantern, flashlight with extra 
batteries, set of aluminum cooking 
and eating ware, food in small cartons 
or large sacks, outdoor clothes packed 
neatly into heavy paper sacks or small 
cartons, towels and washcloths with 
soap, and perhaps an ice chest. 

Other small items might include a 
compass, snakebite kit, first aid kit, 
binoculars, camera, sunglasses, port- 
able radio, road and park maps, books, 
magazines, playing cards, chess, 
checkers, parchesi, dominoes and 
similar small games, baseball or soft- 
ball equipment, croquet set, and 
swimming suits. Obviously ycu won’t 
ever wart to take all of these, but 
some items, like the first aid kit and 
maps, should be listed among your 
musts. 


LOTHES are next. Since camping 
C usually means roughing it in one 
degree or another, you'll have little 
need or space for finery. Besides, 
suits and fine dresses probably 
wouldn’t stay neatly pressed under 
such travel conditions. They would 
have to be packed in large suitcases, 
and this eats space. It can be done, of 
course, but you'll probably have to 
throw out something else. 

Clothing might include two extra 
pairs of jeans and pedalpushers for 
Mom, Dad, and the youngsters, if you 
plan to be away a week or so. Extra 
sports shirts and blouses, socks, un- 
derwear, and an extra pair of shoes 
for each family member should be in- 
cluded. All of this clothing can be 
folded neatly into small cartons or 
heavy sacks. Sacks are a little easier 
to handle because they are somewhat 
pliable in packing. The shoes might be 
packed together or broken down into 
pairs, each pair in a sack, for fitting 
into unfilled trunk corners. 

For the ladies, there usually is room 
for one small cosmetic case to carry 
beauty aids, jewelry, mirrors, and 
other personal items that would travel 
better that way. The menfolk can 
carry their personal gear—like 

Continued on page 25 
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Campers at Bandelier National Monument 
have easy access to these clifidwellings, 
which once extended for two miles along the 
cliffs. Bandelier is open all year round. 
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HE greatest campers of all—the 
American Indians—left few traces 
of their long occupancy of choice 
camping sites in this country. Nomads 
moved where the game and grass were 
thickest, with no idea of permanent 
settlement. The pueblo- and cliff- 
dwelling Indians of New Mexico, 
however, were the founders of a large 
and flourishing city civilization. They 
were the builders of “The Seven 
Cities of Cibola,” avidly sought after 
by the early Spaniards because of the 
gold they were supposed to contain. 
In New Mexico today, in spite of the 
inroads made by the warlike Apaches 
and the rapacious Spaniards, there 
are thousands of Indians still living 
in several pueblos. Of all our Indians, 
their way of life has changed least 
since the Spaniards first discovered > 
them in the 16th century. Although | 
they were introduced to the white 
man’s ways long before the Pilgrims 
landed, they’ve been most adamant in 
giving up their old ways, their old 
languages, and their old religions. 
New Mexico calls itself the “camp- 
er’s paradise.” In giving the modern 
camper excellent facilities from which 















Campsites in New Mexico are never far 
from ruins like these, which tell of an ad- 
vanced and, within limits, most cultured 
civilization that flourished about 1100 A.D. 
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the “living” pueblos and the far more 
numerous pueblo ruins may be vis- 
ited with ease, the state has outdone 
itself. It has also provided facilities in 
the state parks and the high mountain 
fishing areas. Besides, there’s no re- 
striction on camping along the road- 
side anywhere in New Mexico — ex- 
cept in somebody’s front yard, of 
course. This article, though, will con- 
cern itself with the “historical”? camp- 
sites near occupied or abandoned 
pueblos, cliffdwellings, or ancient 
missions. 

A word of warning. Most of the 
campsites can be reached by all- 
weather roads, but there are some of 
them that can’t be reached in unusu- 
ally bad weather and there are one 
or two that can’t be reached in any 
kind of weather without a jeep with 
a four-wheel drive. Other magnificent 
campsites can be reached only on 
horseback or on foot. Wood is scarce 
at one or two otherwise highly de- 
sirable sites. So, in New Mexico, as 
in others of our western mountain 
states, it’s best to make inquiry local- 
ly. The booklet supplied free on re- 
quest by the State Tourist Bureau, 


Right: About 1000 Pueblo Indians called 
this “home” back about 1500 A.D. Original- 
ly this ruined pueblo was three stories high 
and contained approximately 800 rooms. 


P. O. Box 1716, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
is of considerable help. If you’re going 
to the more out-of-the-way sites, 
however, local inquiry is strongly rec- 
ommended. 

Eighteen pueblos, nearly all in the 
upper Rio Grande Valley and Al- 
buquerque areas, are lived in by pres- 
ent-day Indians. The pueblo dwellers 
really invented the setback type of 
architecture which was so popular in 
skyscrapers built in the decade prior 
to World War II. The pueblos’ mas- 
sive structures are all built along set- 
back lines and some of these single 
buildings were designed to accommo- 
date as many as 2000 people. 

The northernmost inhabited pueblo 
in the state is just two miles north of 
the town of Taos, just off U.S. 64. 
More than 1200 Indians live in the 
huge five-story pueblo. With its pic- 
turesque appearance and striking 
mountain background, it is perhaps 
the most photographed scene in New 
Mexico. 

Another frequently photographed 
structure is the mission at Ranchos de 
Taos, just a few miles away. This is 
one of the largest adobe buildings in 


the country. As you look at its huge 
but graceful bulk, it seems incredible 
that it is built out of nothing more 
substantial than mud and straw. 

One of the most striking of the in- 
habited pueblos is the “Sky City,” 
located on a rocky butte some 400 feet 
high and having a population of over 
2000. It’s at Acoma on state highway 
23, off U.S. 66 about 65 miles south- 
west of Albuquerque. There are plen- 
ty of places to camp alongside 23, but 
it’s best to inquire locally whether it’s 
passable if the weather has been bad. 
This pueblo was built centuries before 
the Spaniards arrived and it is quite 
likely the oldest continuously inhab- 
ited place in the country. 

Isleta pueblo, 13 miles south of Al- 
buquerque on U.S. 85, is one of the 
easiest to reach. It’s still interesting, 
but more “touristy” than the others. 

Laguna pueblo is the only pueblo 
that was built after the Spaniards 
came. It was begun in 1699 and holds 
several thousand people. It’s just off 
U.S. 66 some 40 miles west of Al- 
buquerque. The Lagunas are becom- 
ing very wealthy, since uranium de- 
posits were discovered on tribal lands. 
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Not far from the inhabited pueblo at Taos is a favorite subject for photographers: 
Ranchos de Taos Mission. It is considered the finest example of adobe construction. 


The Zuni pueblo, 40 miles south of 
Gallup on U.S. highway 66, has a 
population of nearly 4000. It is the last 
survivor of seven pueblos first dis- 
covered by a Spanish priest in 1539. 

There are a number of interesting 
pueblos around Bernalillo, on state 
44 north along Jemez Creek. These 
include Zia, Santa Ana, Jemez, and 
San Felipe. The latter is the most con- 
servative of all the pueblos. Its In- 
dians are still brooding over the 
wrongs done their ancestors by the 
white man and it’s wise to stay in 
your car during their ceremonials. 
Cochiti and Santo Domingo pueblos 
are also in the Bernalillo area, just 
off U.S. 285. The approach roads are 
unpaved, but passable. 

Near Santa Fe, 10 miles north on 
U.S. 285, is the Tesuque pueblo and 
Nambe, a small pueblo with interest- 
ing ceremonial dances. The other two 
inhabited pueblos are at Picuris, just 
off state 75 near Penasco, and San 
Juan, on the Rio Grande just off U.S. 
285 five miles north of Espanola. 

All of the inhabited pueblos can be 
reached by short drives from one or 
the other of the numerous campsites 
in the national monuments. Each 
pueblo has its own individual points 
of interest. Most of the Indians make 
excellent pottery of beautiful design; 
also belts and other objects for sale 
to tourists. The State Tourist Bureau 
in Santa Fe will also supply a list of 
the various ceremonials, which in- 
variably include colorful dances. 


) ps many ruined pueblos give mute 
evidence of the savagery inflicted 
upon a peaceful agricultural people, 
first by the nomadic and war-loving 
Apaches and then by the Spaniards. 
A drought that plagued the Pajarito 
Plateau also caused the abandonment 
of several pueblos there. Many ruins 
are picturesque and interesting. 
Bandelier National Monument, in 
the canyon and mesa country of 
north-central New Mexico, has per- 
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haps the greatest number of such 
ruins. Some are of the pueblo type 
on the tops of mesas; others are of the 
cliff-dwelling type, carved from the 
pink canyon walls. The ruins of the 
latter type in the Frijoles Canyon are 
quite accessible and the camping fa- 
cilities are excellent. The area is 
open to travel all year and the lodge 
sells gasoline and campers’ supplies 
between May 1 and September 30, as 
well as renting horses for pack trips 
into the back country. There’s a large, 
weil-equipped free campground near 
the headquarters area, but there’s a 
charge of 50 cents for a 15-day permit 
to enter the park, or $1 for an un- 
limited stay up to a year. 

The ruin of one of the largest pueb- 
los ever built (containing some 500 
rooms) is to be found in the Aztec 
Ruins National Monument. The first 
floor is still intact, as are parts of the 
second and third floors. The huge 
ceremonial building, the Giant Kiva, 
has been carefully restored in its en- 
tirety. Incidentally, while the ruined 
kivas may be examined thoroughly, 
do not attempt to enter a kiva in an 
inhabited pueblo. The Indians resent 
the intrusion of a white man upon 
the holy places of their pagan religion. 

The Gila Cliff Dwellings National 
Monument has a number of striking 
prehistoric “houses” located in natu- 
ral caves on the face of a cliff about 
160 feet high. It’s one of the most in- 
teresting ruins in the state, but there’s 
only a truck trail across very rough 
and broken country by way of ac- 
cess. Don’t try it without four-wheel 
drive. 

Gran Quivira National Monument 
is on state 10, north of Carrizozo and 
south of Mountainair. It’s a striking 
place, but the road may be impassable 
in winter. 

El Morro National Monument is 
reached by state 53 out of Grants. It 
is dominated by a huge sandstone 
mesa some 200 feet high on which 
there are Indian pictographs, some of 
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them very ancient. There are also 
records of the early Spanish explorers 
and of the cowboys who later followed 
the famous cattle trails and cut the 
equivalent of “Kilroy was here” into 
the soft stone. The ruined pueblo on 
top of the mesa can be reached only 
by guided tour. Camping facilities 
here are good — but limited. 

Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
on unpaved 56, is 26 miles south of 
Blanco Trading Post on state 44. Local 
inquiry should be made if the weather 
is bad. The countryside is spectacu- 
larly scenic and the monument con- 
tains 12 ancient pueblos as well as 
numerous small villages. Pueblo 
Bonito near the headquarters area — 
although it was built some 1100 years 
ago by “savages” who’d never seen 
nor heard of a white man — is a mag- 
nificent and imposing structure still. 
Before the Apache raids forced its 
abandonment, it contained over 800 
rooms and 32 ceremonial chambers. 
Good camping facilities are available 
here, but bring your own fuel. It is 
scarce or unobtainable at Chaco. 

There are three state monuments 
containing the ruins of pueblos. Gran 
Quivira State Monument is immedi- 
ately adjacent to the national monu- 
ment of the same name, described be- 
fore. Abo and Quarai state monu- 
ments are not far away. All three are 
within 30 miles of Mountainair. 

Very old missions still in use and 
the ruins of many more that were 
destroyed in Indian uprisings are to 
be found almost all over New Mexico. 
They contain strange old paintings by 
Mexican and Indian artists of long 
ago, and the pews are frequently of 
beautiful and valuable wood, intri- 
cately carved. Most of the sacred ves- 
sels are ancient; some were brought 
from Mexico 400 years ago, many 
originally from churches in Spain. 
Several of the missions have interest- 
ing and beautiful pictorial reredoses. 

One of the most vivid and pleasant 
camping memories of this veteran and 
his long-suffering wife is of the long 
summer evenings in the New Mexican 
mountains when, after a day of ex- 
ploring history, we sat beside the 
campfire fed by pinon wood. It’s chilly 
enough for such a fire to seem most 
welcome even after a hot day in those 
altitudes, and the dwarf pine burns 
with a superb, tangy aroma. Before 
it got too dark, we took turns read- 
ing to each other from Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Mexico, the remarkable saga 
of the oftentimes cruel, but always in- 
domitable, conquistadores who con- 
quered Mexico for Spain and pene- 
trated into New Mexico in the early 
16th century. The setting, the camp, 
the literature, and my companion 
were all I could have asked for. *« 
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By THomas HELM 


ETTING lost in the woods is an 

easy thing to do. If you have never 
been lost, you'll be inclined to raise 
an eyebrow and view the situation as 
one of those things that happen to 
other people. I can say from personal 
experience, however, that the busi- 
ness of being lost in the woods is no 
laughing matter. What’s more, it can 
happen to anyone from the veteran 
outdoorsman to the rankest tender- 
foot. 

Never a year passes that the news- 
papers fail to carry a dozen or more 
stories about people who have wan- 
dered away from camp and failed to 
return at a reasonable time. For the 
most part, the word gets out and 
searchers find them before they have 
had time to get into too much trouble. 
From time to time, however, the out- 
come is not so pleasant. 

It is important for you to realize 
and accept the fact that you are lost 
when the occasion does arise. Keep 
foremost in your mind at that time 
that rescue can be more quickly ef- 
fected if you make every effort to co- 
operate with those who will soon be 
searching for you. 

The overwhelming majority of peo- 
ple who become lost in the woods are 
seldom more than five miles from 
their point of departure when they 
first realize their predicament. If 
panic takes over, this distance can be 
doubled or tripled in a few hours. 

Unfortunately, there is no cut and 
dried formula to make a person lost- 
proof. There are, however, a few 
safety precautions which every camp- 
er should seriously consider. Children 
should be impressed with the im- 
portance of not wandering away from 
camp alone. When two or more are 
together, they will be a decided com- 
fort to one another should they be- 
come turned around. Also, the more 
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there are in a group, the more noise 
they will be able to set up; this will 
aid searchers in finding them. 

A word of caution here: Never tell 
children frightening stories about 
things that will happen to them if they 
get lost in the woods. The fact that 
they are hungry, cold, and in a strange 
place will be bad enough worry for 
young minds. If they have been led 
to believe that the chances are good 
they will be eaten by a bear or a 
wolf, or carried off by other creatures 
of the forest, a normally bad experi- 
ence could turn into a nightmare of 
terrifying proportions. 

At the same time, parents who take 
their children into the woods on camp- 
ing trips should be no more hesitant to 
talk to them about the problems of 
getting lost than they would in dis- 
cussing the dangers of city traffic. 

Prevention is always easier than the 
cure. A woods may look bright and 
sunny in the middle of the day, and 
the possibility of getting lost seem so 
remote as to not be worthy of consid- 
eration. Should darkness come on, 
however, or clouds obscure the sky, 
the otherwise friendly woods can 
quickly assume foreboding aspects. 
No one should go into the woods 
without a compass. At the same time, 
a compass is just so much junk un- 
less its owner knows how to use it. 

Remember that a compass needle 
always points to the magnetic north. 
Before leaving camp, hold the com- 
pass in the palm of your hand and 
note the direction in which it is point- 
ing. For example, say the arrow is 
straight off your right shoulder. If 
you walk in something resembling a 
straight line from the way you are 
facing, you will be going due west. 
When you turn around and start back 
you will note that the compass needle 
will be pointing off your left shoulder. 
That means you are now facing east 
or, in other words, you are headed 

Continued on page 23 
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At dawn, the Nortons are ready to push off into the Quetico-Superior wilderness; dusk will find them at their favorite campsite. 





ACH year when the excitement of 
the Christmas holidays is over, 
after the last bowl game has been 
played and until the ice is gone from 
the lakes, Helen and I and our boys 
spend many of our evenings looking 
through maps of our country’s water- 
lands. We look at last year’s slides for 
the umpteenth time, plan what new 
equipment we will buy this year, and 
just sit and dream of the canoe trips 
we will make in the coming summer. 
I could say that we like to rough it, 
that we enjoy matching our wits 
against the elements to see if we can 
come out on top. The truth of the 
matter is that after working and being 
with people for 50 weeks out of the 
year, we like to go as far into the wil- 
derness as we can and enjoy the 
beautiful lakes and woods, the soli- 
tude, and the fishing that can no long- 
er be had in lakes nearer our home. 
We like canoe camping because, of 
necessity, our family must work as a 
team in order to make the portages, 
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make camp, and do the daily chores. 
It can bring a feeling of togetherness 
to a family in the shortest possible 
time. 

My wife and I made our first canoe 
trip several years ago in the lake 
country surrounding the U. S.-Cana- 
dian border north of Ely, Minnesota. 
From the time we left the landing un- 
til we returned, the only people we 
saw were the Canadian customs of- 
ficer and his family. It was for this 
reason that we waited until our two 
boys were excellent swimmers and 
could take care of themselves fairly 
well before we attempted the trip as a 
family. Had this area remained as it 
was when we made our first trip, 
there would have been the danger of 
an accident, serious illness, or one of a 
thousand things that could happen 
when the only contact with civiliza- 
tion is several hours away. 

What we did not take into consid- 
eration was the tremendous interest 
canoe trips had aroused in the mean- 
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time. On our initial trip, we landed at 
the first portage and carried our 
equipment and canoe over a faint trail 
that led to the next lake. That was the 
only sign that someone had been there 
before us. 

On our second trip, the first tipoff to 
what had happened during the inter- 
vening years came as we approached 
the same landing and saw a man with 
a jeep and boat trailer preparing to 
portage a party from one lake to the 
other. Our next surprise came when 
we found flush toilets, and a shack 
where beer and sandwiches could be 
purchased. Farther along, where we 
remembered only lakes and forests, 
there was an occasional cottage, an- 
other group on a canoe trip, or a 
speedboat that had put out for a 
morning of fishing. 

Even then, we did not realize what 
had happened until we returned to 
Ely from our trip and, in talking with 
the customs man, found that canoe 
camping in this area had increased by 





We like canoe camping 











approximately 600 per cent. While it 
is a little saddening to find so many 
people pushing farther into our last 
real wilderness, it also eliminates to 
some extent the fear of making such 
trips with children. Now a family can 
feel secure in the thought that, should 
it be needed, help is not too far away. 
And, happily, it is still possible to go 
just a little farther and spend days 
and weeks without seeing a human 
being. 

When we made our first canoe trip, 
all we had was the desire and some 
fishing equipment. Upon inquiry, we 
found that there were organizations 
—such as Bill Rom’s Canoe Country 
Outfitters or Eric Rocher’s Fisher- 
man’s Headquarters at Ely, Minnesota 
—which will furnish everything a 
person might need or want at a very 
reasonable rate. These outfitters have 
become so proficient that the only in- 
formation they require is (1) how 
many people and (2) for how many 
days. 

Canoes, tents, air mattresses and 
sleeping bags, cooking utensils, axes, 
food — everything necessary to make 
the trip a success — are provided for 
approximately $6 a day for each adult 
and half that amount for children 
under 12. We have found their equip- 
ment and food to be the very best. 
Particular attention is given to the 
use of lightweight materials to facili- 
tate ease of handling. Food and equip- 
ment may be furnished completely or 
in part. We have found, however, that 
when you rent equipment to supple- 
ment your own, rental is based on 
each individual item; thus the expense 
becomes proportionately higher. 


Upon request, most outfitters will 
furnish a food list in advance for in- 
spection, and will make alterations 
or substitutions at no extra cost. We 
have found it to our advantage to se- 
cure a food list, make the desired 
changes, and return the list with a 
reservation for the time of our arrival. 
The reservation serves no particular 
purpose other than to enable the out- 
fitter to have food and equipment 
ready for immediate departure. 


UR jumping off place is one day’s 

drive from our home. We make 
advance reservations to spend the 
night in a motel before beginning our 
canoe trip. This permits us to check 
in at the motel, have dinner at a 
restaurant, then go to the outfitter 
and complete loading so that we can 
get an early start the next morning. 
Most outfitters in the lake region pro- 
vide transportation to the canoe land- 
ing for canoes and equipment. We 
have found, however, that the best 
arrangement is to load everything 
necessary for the trip the night before. 
Then our departure is under our own 
control. 

Departure day usually begins at 
4:30 am. After we leave the motel 
and have breakfast, it takes about 40 
minutes to drive to the canoe landing 
where we unload the wagon and get 
the canoes ready to push off. 

This is the land of the canoe — just 
as it was in the days of the Indian. A 
canoe is a beautiful craft. Not in the 
same way that today’s sleek and col- 
orful outboards and cruisers are 
beautiful, but rather in its versatility, 
the way it handles, and the way in 





Helen prepares supper, and on the menu for tonight is the big one that didn’t get away. 
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which it moves through the water. 
And it’s safe, too. 

The canoe is a much safer craft to- 
day because of built-in air tanks 
which will prevent it from sinking 
even when filled with water. When 
handled properly, it has the capacity 
to take “big water” as well as any 
small craft. And it’s a workhorse, too. 
Canoes may be lashed together with 
poles to enable them to carry tremen- 
dous loads of poles, lumber, firewood, 
and people going camping. 

Essentially, then, the canoe is still 
the craft that the Indians used. How- 
ever, there are aluminum models on 
the market today which weigh less 
than 100 pounds and can easily be 
transported on a cartop carrier or 
portaged from one lake to another. 
Our own canoe, a 17-foot Grumman 
square-stern model, accommodates a 
five-horsepower outboard motor and 
safely handles cargo up to 1000 pounds 
or better; yet it responds immediately 
to the slightest sweep with a sculling 
paddle. It moves smoothly and swiftly 
by paddle and attains speeds up to 14 
or 15 miles per hour with an outboard. 

Since we use two canoes on our 
trips and travel approximately 40 
miles one way to get to our favorite 
campsite, we always lash them to- 
gether. This permits the two canoes 
to move as one under the power of the 
outboard. It also provides maximum 
safety against capsizing. After the 
campsite is reached and the gear un- 
loaded, we unlash the canoes and use 
them individually. 

Originally we lashed the canoes to- 
gether with birch poles. The poles 
would lie across the top of the thwarts 
and extend from the outside edge of 
one canoe to the outside edge of the 
other, with a space of approximately 
three feet between the two inside gun- 
wales at the center. We lash the ca- 
noes with the bows slightly closer to- 
gether than the sterns and the three 
feet separating the two; that is so 
wash from the bows will not splash 
over the sides. 

Two canoes lashed in this manner, 
loaded with four people and camping 
gear for a week or 10 days, will move 
through the water at the rate of about 
eight miles per hour with the use of a 
five-horse motor. 

We have since improved on this idea 
and now use aluminum pipes, clamp- 
ing them to the gunwales with U-bolts 
and winged nuts. After making camp, 
we unclamp the pipes and tie them 
between two trees to suspend food 
packs and other equipment. 

Once under way, we relax and en- 
joy the beautiful scenery, navigate by 
our maps, and continually watch the 

Continued on page 22 
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| The Nature of Camping: 3 | 








By GorDoN S. SMITH PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


ORCUPINES are solitary animals. 

They never look for trouble; few 
animals do. An expert on the peculiar- 
ities of porcupines, Dr. Albert R. 
Shadle, once said to me: “In its natu- 
ral surroundings, the porcupine is a 
timid, retiring animal. Since its eye- 
sight is not very good, except for mov- 
ing objects, it depends to some extent 
upon its hearing, its sense of smell and, 
to a large extent, on its keen sense of 
touch to warn it of approaching dan- 
ger. When a man is standing per- 
fectly still by a woodland trail, a 
porcupine on the trail may walk di- 
rectly up to him without being aware 
of the man’s presence, and may finally 
wander on slowly through the woods.” 

The habits of porcupines are unique. 
Because of this, the camper who 
chooses his site near wooded areas, 
low bushy terrain along streams, or 
bushy dry country should have an op- 
portunity to see this animal. It is true 
that the animal is nocturnal: he be- 





gins feeding in the early evening and 
continues to daybreak. Yet, although 
he has a den of sorts, he may fre- 
quently be found snoozing on a branch 
in the warmth of the sun. 

To find him you don’t look up. You 
look down! Search the base of trees 
for his fecal pellets. When fresh, these 
are smooth and greenish in color. 
Moderately old pellets are still smooth 
but are brown and dark. These, in 
combination with bark peelings, afford 
invaluable clues. 

Porky remains in his tree for many 
hours, so once you have found these 
clues, then look up. If he is sleeping, 
he’ll be stretched out on a limb. If he 
should be eating, he'll be in a 
hunched-up position, gripping the 
branch with his rear feet and tail, 
pulling delicacies toward him with his 
front claws. You'll find him in trees 
mostly, particularly the adults. Young 
ones do more foraging on the ground. 

The porcupine’s diet consists of 


bark, buds, and leaves of evergreens: 
the hemlock, pines and spruce; also 
buds, twigs and bark of deciduous 
trees, such as poplar, birches, maples, 
willows, elms, etc. In the spring he 
adds leaves of deciduous trees to this. 
Near streams he takes aquatic plants; 
near farms, crops of clover, alfalfa, 
beans, orchard fruit (especially ap- 
ples, for he enjoys juicy food). 

Maybe you’ll find him on the ground 
one day, trailing along happily. If you 
disturb him, he’ll do one of two things: 
make for the nearest tree or go into 
a defense position. 

If he does the former, and you are 
between him and the tree, contrary to 
his timidity he’ll try to make it. Don’t 
scare. He'll trot by without attacking. 
His four feet will grip the trunk, his 
tail will press down hard on the bark, 
and he’ll reach forward with his front 
feet as far as possible. With a strong 
grip he will raise his rear feet and tail 
up the tree and take another hold. 


At left is the rear end of a porcupine with its “rosette” up and tail ready to go into action at the slightest provocation. At 
right is a closeup of a right front foot showing the porcupine’s long claws. The claws, with the assistance of the under quills of 
his tail, help the porcupine to climb. He pulls himself up with his front feet and uses his rear feet and tail to take another hold. 
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He’ll repeat this rapidly up the trunk. 
Safe journey, porky! There are ways 
of safely getting a porcupine down, 
but that’s not for campers. 

If he takes the defensive attitude, 
he’ll turn around with head down, 
well covered, and tail toward you — 
waiting. If you keep six or more 
inches away from his tail, you'll be 
safe, too. 


— do not throw quills. The 
only time a quill may hurtle 
through the air is when one is loose 
and the animal shakes himself like a 
dog does. Even then the quill will fall 
harmlessly two or three feet away. 

Sometimes a porcupine will crowd 
another animal, but his tail will not go 
into action until his guard hairs come 
into contact with it. The guard hairs 
and quills (modified hairs through 
evolution) are interdispersed over the 
whole of the body, with the exception 
of the underparts where there are no 
quills, just short protective fur. So 
sensitive are these guard hairs near 
the tail that if you gently blow onto 
them, the tail will start whipping. The 
tail action is an up and side swipe. 
Watch out! That tail is powerful. It is 
strong enough to be a third leg with 
the rear ones for tree climbing. 

An adult porcupine has 30,000 quills 
or more. They range in length from 
14” to 2” long for the short strong ones, 
and up to 4” for the long weak ones. 
These quills are heavily walled, stiff, 
strong, minutely scaled, sharp-pointed 
spines. They grow from small pits or 
follicles in the skin and are replaced 
after molting, as are the hairs. 

Each spine is ammunition! The 
microscopic tip is smooth, but along 
the surface of the leading cone are 
minute scales, like shingles, which 
form a spiral pointing to the quill 
base. The shank is smooth and fin- 
ishes in a root. 

As a quill is driven into the flesh, 
the scales prevent its withdrawal. The 
root-hold in the follicle is weaker, and 
so the quill remains in the victim. 
Another reason the quill remains is 


























Here is a friendly porcupine munching on a carrot, which he will devour in about 
three minutes. Fruit is another favorite of this animal, if it’s available to him. 


that the scales, when moist, curl out- 
ward, thus lodging more firmly. This 
and muscular action of the victim 
draw the quill farther in. A quill will 
penetrate as much as 1” in a day. 

The North American species of por- 
cupine, Erethizon dorsatum, referred 
to here, may be found over large sec- 
tions of the U.S. and Canada. Because 
the porcupines were originally cap- 
tured in Canada, in the east they are 
often referred to as Canadian porcu- 
pines. Their coat varies from black or 
grizzled black to a brownish color. 
The western form shows a consider- 
able yellowish tinge. 

There are few places in North 
America where you may camp and not 
see the porcupine, but as they do not 
exist in every state, here are the 
boundaries: 

Northern limit: northern Alaska, 
across Canada to the eastern coast of 
Labrador. 

Southern boundary: from southern 
New England down through New 
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York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
west through Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota to about 
the U.S.-Canadian border in central 
North Dakota. 

The western parts of North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and all states west of 
this area are within the western area. 
Range also extends down a short dis- 
tance into the states of Sonora and 
Chihuahua in northern Mexico. 

The North American porcupine has 
a long history of occupation — a mil- 
lion years or more. It has a place on 
earth! It is a pacifist. Unfortunately, 
it does do some destruction when in 
abundance. Control does not mean 
extermination in the area but simply 
reduction in numbers, for they should 
be allowed to maintain their place in 
our woodland fauna. As they are older 
inhabitants of this continent than man 
himself, we might concede to the 
porcupine’s right to continue among 
us here in North America. * 
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Trinity Alps 


By Dan L. THrapp 
PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE hoot of a great horned owl 

boomed down from the dripping 
pine that rose 130 feet above our tent. 
The call sounded loud enough to car- 
ry 20 miles across the green valley 
below us, clear to the white summit of 
Mount Shasta, gleaming like a fang in 
the chill moonlight. 

‘‘Whoo, hoo-oo-hoo, hoo-oo, hoo- 
oo,” went that owl again. 

“I’m cold,” grumbled Margie, sleep- 
ily. 
“Don’t fight it,’ I advised, help- 
fully. “Enjoy it.” 

It was delightful to be cold after 
the scorching highways we had come 
over. After a year in Southern Cali- 
fornia, it was even more refreshing 
to be alone, far from the grinding, 
belting madhouse of the freeways, the 
choking smog, the rhythmic clatter of 
office and neighborhood, of city and 
suburb. 

In the tent across the clearing, the 
kids were quiet at last. I listened to 
their regular breathing and, assured 
they were asleep, inhaled a lungful of 
lusciously redolent air and happily 
dozed off once more. 

Rare in California, or anywhere 
else, is such a tight package of isola- 
tion and beauty, accessibility and 
wilderness, as this alluring Trinity 
Alps country in the extreme north- 
western corner of the state. We were 
glad we had come on a camping vaca- 
tion. We were especially glad we had 
come here. 

Yet we really were only on the 
edge of this wild reserve, among the 
loveliest in the nation. Although it 
is dotted with fine, uncrowded camp- 
grounds, laced with enchanting forest 
trails, and speckled with jewel lakes 
of fishability varying from wondrous 
to only good, it is strangely unknown 
to “outsiders.” 

Those who have not yet gone acamp- 
ing think that nothing much happens 
when you do, but we who pitch our 
tents for outdoor vacations know that 
very much happens, indeed. 

There is, for example, the smell of 
woodsmoke hanging heavy in the 
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damp forest at breakfast time, and 
what a reveille that proves! We know 
that the sun rises as gorgeously as it 
sets, and you can see both sunrise and 
sunset when you camp, though you 
may rarely notice either in the city. 

We know that all day long you taste 
brisk, pine-scented air, and that you 
feel as rested at night, after a pipe by 
the campfire, as you felt at dawn. We 
know that you can eat twice as much 
in the woods, and twice as often — 
and that it shows only half as much. 

We know, too, that the antics of a 
squirrel or a chipmunk, or of a fawn 
or coyote, beat the best half-hour 
television show ever filmed, and that 
a photograph painstakingly made by 
an amateur camerafan on vacation is 
worth more to him than a Rembrandt 
in the museum. 

These things we know — we and the 
millions of other Americans who camp 
eacn year. But fortunately they do 
not all camp in the Trinity Alps, which 
is what makes this place worthy of 
your notice for next summer’s trip. 
The Alps can stand a few more visit- 
ors—of the right sort (which of 
course you are). 

Here in the Trinity Alps you will 
find all the things that campers love, 
and a thousand more. In this unspoiled 
frontier of California there are scenic 
wonders: hanging snowfields, flowing 
glaciers; miles and miles of virgin 
timber; rushing, tumbling streams 
that foam and break, cascade and col- 
lect themselves to dash again down 
the steep slopes, undefiled by man to- 
day as they have been for a million 
years. 

There is blue sky here, some of the 
time, and gray granite always; green 
tundras above timberline; masses of 
color spilling down the mountainsides 
as the wild flowers freshen and burn 
their colorful fire for the few short 
weeks of springtime. There is the 
lonely cry of wild creatures; the sod- 
den, healthy clop of a horse’s hoof on 
the soft trail; the spark as a muleshoe 
rings on flint. 

There is the grandeur of pristine 
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America, and it’s all yours as much 
as the next man’s, and free for the 
asking. All of that is what campers 
will find, and find abundantly, in the 
Trinity Alps. 

The average tourist, if thinking of 
California, perhaps dreams of mighty 
redwoods or trim orange groves, the 
High Sierra or endless reaches of 
colorful desert. But few think of this 








beautiful land of rock peaks and tear- 
drop lakes, vast smears of pine and 
fir spotted with bedecked meadows, 
enticing pathways, and enormous 
reaches where there are no trails to 
be found at all. 

This region has been left for your 
rediscovery because the few good 
roads go only around it. Those which 
actually penetrate the Salmon-Trinity 


Wilderness Area, the Trinity Divide 
country of Siskiyou, Shasta and Trin- 
ity counties, and the watersheds of 
the Salmon, Trinity, New and Klam- 
ath rivers, invariably dead-end at 
some delightful body of still water. 
There the road stops because the lake 
seems always to be at the upper end 
of some deep valley beyond which you 
can go only by mule or on foot — or 
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Linda Thrapp rests on 
Castle Lake, where the family had established 
its base camp. 
Trinity Alps, California’s accessible wilderness. 


the trail overlooking 


The scene is typical of the 





by helicopter, if there were any, 
which fortunately there are not. 

Here you have your choice of camp- 
sites, many of them so unusual as to 
offer a selection of firewood! Not 
much like Yosemite, for instance, 
where you bring your own, where 
camps are so crowded one expects a 
formal signal so sleepers may turn in 
unison during the night. There is 
none of that in our more northerly 
wilderness. 


| (ye its southern perimeter, this 
area is beaded by onetime mining 
camps, now devoted to panning the 
richer lode of tourists. Each settle- 
ment has its own extravagant history 
and is worth more than a cursory 
glance. 

Take Douglas City as an example, a 
hamlet of a few score inhabitants now, 
but once an important site. Here 
Pierson B. Reading made the first gold 
discovery in Trinity County. That was 
back in 1848, when the Indians still 
were a nuisance, largely because the 
white man had driven game out of the 
country and, being hungry, the In- 
dians had to take what they could get, 
even if it meant depriving a paleface 
of his property. 

Scearcely larger than Douglas City 
is Weaverville nearby, once a bustling 
mining town of 3000 and the point of 
origin for a locally famous massacre 
of Indians by whites, not the other 
way around. 

Four years after the initial discov- 
ery of gold, the Indians killed a pros- 
pector whose friends formed a posse. 
They jumped about 100 Indians and 
killed the warriors by bullet, the 
One 
miner, sickened of the slaughter, res- 
cued a dusky maiden and took her to 
Weaverville where he entrusted her 
to a motherly old soul of a camp fol- 
lower. This creature promptly sold 
the girl to a Shasta teamster for $45. 
Or so the legend goes. This country 
is full of such tales. Who knows? 
Some may be true. 

All along the Trinity River and its 





squaws and papooses by knife. 
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tributaries are scars of placer mining 
that once was so important to the area 
—in fact, for generations the only 
reason for its settlement, so remote is 
it. Here huge hydraulic works washed 
down thousands of tons of riverbanks 
in the mad search for gold. Fortunes 
were extracted before the costs of 
machinery and labor passed up the 
price of the yellow metal. Rusted ma- 
chinery still marks the sites of some 
of these ancient camps. 

The Trinity Alps proper form the 
gnarled, granite divide between the 
Trinity and Salmon rivers. Both are 
tributaries to the Klamath which 
flows south out of Oregon, then makes 
a sharp hook and glides northwest to 
reach the Pacific at the town of Requa. 
The Salmon and the Trinity both 
come in from the east to join the 
Klamath before it turns north. The 
Salmon, of course, was named for its 
fish; the Trinity was a misnomer. 
Reading thought the stream flowed 
into Trinidad Bay; he didn’t discover 
his mistake until the name was too 
well established to change. 

Mighty crags pierce the sky along 
the crest of the Trinity Range. The 
tallest of them is Thompson—or Saw- 
tooth — Peak, which most guides will 
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try to tell you is more than 10,000 feet 
tall. It is really not quite 9000, but is 
one of the highest mountains in north- 
west California, although compared 
with 14,000-foot Shasta it would seem 
downright puny. 

Almost as tall as Thompson are 
Pony Mountain and Pony Buttes, and 
Granite Peak, Caribou Mountain, 
Thumb Rock, Deadman, Russian and 
Packers peaks, all over 7000 feet. They 
are almost equally precipitous, veined 
with glaciers and snowfields, for this 
is a well-watered country and per- 
petual ice depends less upon altitude 
than on moisture. 

Of wildlife there is plenty, but you 
will be lucky to see any of it because 
of the timber and ruggedness of the 
country. Bears are plentiful, though 
not the camp nuisance they are in 
some of the national parks, for here 
they are hard hunted in season. Col- 
umbia black-tailed deer sometimes 
reach 180 pounds, large for that 
species. If you are fortunate you might 
see a marten or a fox, or even a moun- 
tain lion, which will be more fright- 
ened of you than you are of it. 

The nights are full of delicious 
noises. Some evenings, when the 
moon is just right and the air crisp, 
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you may hear a coyote, or a chorus of 
them (although a mere pair can set up 
a pretty good choir, if they enjoy each 
other’s music). Birds are numerous, 
too. You will certainly see an occa- 
sional eagle, perhaps an owl, and 
many songbirds, so bring along a good 
bird guide. (Peterson’s A Field Guide 
to Western Birds is a favorite of ours.) 
And don’t forget to keep your eyes 
peeled for interesting tracks on the 
forest trails, or in the dust of the 
road; better study, or take along, 
Olaus Murie’s A Field Guide to Ani- 
mal Tracks for easy identification of 
the animal you didn’t see. 

In this high country it will be 
pleasantly hot at midday if the weath- 
er is clear, but cool or even cold at 
night and on damp days. Bring your 
warm sleeping bag (you can accur- 
ately judge the experience of a camp- 
er by his sleeping bag), woolen cloth- 
ing, and an extra quilt or two in case 
your air mattress springs a leak, as it 
probably will. It well may rain, so 
don’t forget your wet-weather cloth- 
ing. 

Comfortable walking shoes are a 
must, as is a camera and film, inciud- 
ing color for bright days and black- 
and-white for dull ones. If you forgot 
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If one fishing spot doesn’t suit you, you’re never far from an- 
Margie, the author’s wife, and son Richard are off to 
test their angling luck. Snowcapped Mount Shasta is behind them. 
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your fishing gear, you can rent it at 
one of the resort towns. Be sure to 
inquire locally where fish are biting, 
and on what. Usually it’s pink salmon 
eggs, but you can’t be sure. Another 
essential is a haversack for those 
hikes, to carry a slicker, film, lunch, 
and the jackets the kids would lose if 
you didn’t tote them yourself. 


| pe main gateway to the Trinity 
country is Redding, where in a 
single summer day you can spot most 
of the license plates issued in the 
U.S.A. Most of them are on autos 
whose owners are hurrying to or from 
the famous national parks to the south 
—motorists for the most part un- 
aware that within easy reach is a 
lovelier, unspoiled, uncrowded, al- 
most virgin country wide open to 
them. 

The principal highways to this 
wonderland are U.S. 99, north from 
Redding through the village of Mount 
Shasta to Medford, Oregon; and U.S. 
299, heading generally westerly from 
Redding. It passes Douglas City, 
Weaverville, Willow Creek and Ar- 
cata, only 10 miles north of Eureka 
on the coast. From Willow Creek there 
is a good paved road north across the 
Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation to 
Orleans, where there is a small air- 
field and from which a dirt road con- 
tinues 40 miles northerly to pave- 
ment at Happy Camp. Here you can 
turn east 60 miles or so to highway 99 
again, 10 miles north of Yreka (pro- 
nounced Why-reeka). 

Poking through the eastern edge of 
the wilderness, and most of the time 
at low elevations so no one need be 
fearful of perilous driving conditions, 
is an alternately gravel, dirt, and 
pavement road that leaves U.S. 299 at 
either Weaverville or Tower House 
(take your choice), and heaas north, 
by way of Minersville, Stringtown, 
Callahan and Fort Jones. From there 
you can either continue north 32 miles 
to the Happy Camp-highway 99 road, 
or go northeast 16 miles or so to 
Yreka. 

The other roads in this spectacular 
country, as mentioned before, mostly 
dead-end, but do so invariably within 
reach of some delightful lake or pond 
where the fishing may be so good as to 
startle you—or so poor as to send 
you somewhere else. Nearby, of 
course. 

The state Department of Fish & 
Game regularly stocks the lakes with 
rainbow, brook and brown trout, and 
urgently requests fishermen to report 
on their luck so that the programs for 
the various lakes may be evaluated 
and improved. The best fishing usual- 
ly is in spring or fall, particularly the 
latter season. But most of the higher 


lakes are iced over until June or even 
July, a point that is well worth re- 
membering. 

Not only fishing licenses, but also 
campfire permits are necessary, as in 
most national forest areas these days. 
But the fire permits are free and are 
readily available at all ranger sta- 
tions and some sporting goods stores. 
Although they are required even if 
you plan to use a gasoline camp stove, 
they place upon a camper few restric- 
tions other than those dictated by 
commonsense. Incidentally, be sure to 
take along one of the multiburner 
stoves that burn white gasoline, and 
a receptacle for the fuel. Often fire- 
wood will be damp, and it usually is 
far less convenient —if more fun — 
to cook over an open fire or a wood- 
burning stove than one of these high- 
ily portable modern conveniences. 

While you are at the ranger station 
getting your campfire permit, pick up 
the latest information on campsites, 
the best places to fish, and the latest 
on roads. Many logging roads are 
open one season, closed the next, and 
perhaps new ones are then carved out. 
Fresh new lakes may be available 
to you if you but ask. The ranger ex- 
pects to hand out such information, 
and is glad to do it. 

The Forest Service maintains a 
number of major camps in the Trinity 
Alps country. These have full facili- 
ties, including restrooms of a sort, 
stone fireplaces and stoves, and so on. 
Then there are a number of other 
campsites, varying in ruggedness, in 
the interior. A good idea is to estab- 
lish a base camp at some locality that 
pleases you, and visit others as your 
inclination to hike, fish, ride horse- 
back, or picnic guides you. 

For example, we established our 
base at Castle Lake, southwest of 
Mount Shasta. This is a spacious and 
uncrowded public camp with plenty 
of firewood (but don’t forget to take 
along an ax and shovel), lots of tim- 
ber, a rushing stream so cold that it 
numbs your wrists in moments, and a 
tame deer—or one almost tame — 
that wandered in and out of the camp- 
site at will. 

A short, pleasant stroll from camp 
was the lake, where fishing was fine 
when we visited it (early in Septem- 
ber) and there was a slip to launch 
your boat, if you brought one, which 
we did not. From Castle Lake we 
sometimes hiked for a daylong picnic 
via a good trail up over a grassy ridge 
to a whole nest of lakes on the other 
side. There our angling luck varied, 
though whether because of conditions 
or our lack of skill we could not tell 
and didn’t care. 

Short motor trips opened up vistas 
of still other ponds and lakes, or 
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brought us within easy walking dis- 
tance of them. There seemed no end 
to them: Grayrock Lake, Timber and 
Scott lakes, Eddy Crater, Big and 
Little Tamarack, and many more. 
There are at least a score of sizable 
bodies of water in this area. 

Before you leave on your vacation, 
write to the Department of Fish & 
Game, Sacramento, California, and 
get a free copy of the detailed Angler’s 
Guide to the Lakes and Streams of the 
Trinity Alps, as well as one to the 
Trinity Divide. These include large- 
scale maps and precise information on 
each of the lakes you are likely to 
visit, as well as road data and so on. 
At Redding you might also stop at the 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland Associa- 
tion, Highway 99 and Parkview 
Street, for the latest information and 
sound advice. If you are interested in 
taking a pack trip back into the Alps, 
and many campers do, the association 
can give you names of reliable pack- 
ers, their prices, and places you may 
want to visit in this romantic way. 

Such a side trip is not as expensive 
as you might think. Most packers 
will arrange to transport you on 
horseback and your equipment on 
mules to some hidden camp that can 
be reached only by trail, leave you 
there for as long as you like, and come 
get you at your convenience. Such 
“ferryage” can be quite economical, 
and expeditions of this sort are more 
and more popular as auto camps be- 
come more crowded. 

There are those who say that much 
of the Salmon-Trinity region has 
never even been explored; that in the 
saber-toothed highlands are moun- 
tains that haven’t yet been climbed, 
bodies of water never fished; bears, 
deer and mountain lions unacquainted 
with the form of man. We would like 
to believe this, but must beg off. 

Mountains there may be that have 
not yet been climbed, but they must be 
minor peaks. Rare it is in these United 
States of 1960 to find unexplored 
country, and it is unlikely there even 
is any. The norm is to find, on a spot 
where you suppose no man ever has 
stood before, the disturbing flap of a 
crumpled tissue, or a rusting tomato 
can. 

But in the Trinity country it is easy 
to imagine you are first, that no man 
has preceded you. After all, that is 
about all unexplored country could 
give you: an illusion. 

So we recommend it, Margie and I. 
We think you'll like this country. We 
did. So much so that we shall return 
one day, and perhaps meet you there 
— though we can hope there are not 
too many of you, for the Trinity will 
be at its best as a lonesome place. We 
Americans need more of that. * 
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Continued from page 15 


water ahead for signs of an increasing 
wind. It is always best to stay off a 
lake when the wind is high. However, 
if you spend any amount of time 
afloat, sooner or later there will be a 
time when you will have to know how 
to handle your canoe in a high wind. 
When waves are running, always 
travel directly with or against them. 
If you must make a turn, be sure to 
quarter into and then with the waves 
rather than exposing the canoe broad- 
side. Should it be necessary to cross a 
stretch of water where the waves are 
running from the right or left, make 
the crossing using the quartering 
method — into the waves and then 
with them, thus forming a zigzag 
course. 


FTER we reach the area of our des- 
tination, it’s time to select a camp- 
site and prepare for the fast-ap- 
proaching night. Someone could write 
a small book on how to pick a good 
campsite. You aren’t always lucky 
when you come upon an organized 
site that has been vacated — one 
that has the underbrush cleared, a 
nice table built from poles, and even 
a rock fireplace. This indicates the 
spot has probably been in use for 
years and will be lacking in adequate 
supplies of firewood. Also, during 
years when natural food supplies are 
limited for bears and other animals, 
they will watch for newcomers to or- 
ganized campsites and raid the pack- 
sacks during the night. We have been 
told that bears in our national forests 
are harmless, but for some reason it 
has always been difficult for us to be 
hospitable while looking across the 
packsacks at a big brown bear at 3 
or 4 o’clock in the morning. 

We have always tried to find a site 
that is from 10 to 20 feet above the 
level of the lake or stream so that we 
will be above the dew line. This pro- 
vides extra comfort at night as it pre- 
vents tents, clothing, and bedrolls 
from becoming damp. The campsite 
should be located on the windward 
side of the shore or island. It not only 
is cooler in the summertime, but this 
location also helps control concentra- 
tions of mosquitoes and insects. There 
should be good drainage to permit fast 
runoff of rainwater. There should be 
an ample supply of firewood nearby; 
stands of hardwood are the most 
desirable. 

In many areas where camping is 
permitted, it is unlawful to cut trees. 
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In these areas, firewood must be ob- 
tained by picking up dead branches 
that have fallen, or by utilizing fallen 
trees. Should there be any doubt as 
to the regulation pertaining to your 
favorite area, always check before- 
hand with the forest ranger. Right at 
your campsite, check carefully to see 
that there are no dead trees or 
branches which could come crashing 
down in a high wind. 

When camping anywhere, you have 
to consider the problem of water sup- 
ply. In the far northern lakes, the 
water can be used for drinking or 
cooking without first being purified. 
However, in areas where this is not 
true, obtaining water must be a prime 
consideration. 

If you are a person who has spent 
much of his life in the forest and on 
the streams, you probably feel that 
there is nothing to camping but piling 
the family and gear into the car, driv- 
ing to a beautiful spot, and setting up 
an efficient, well-organized camp. I 
know I felt that way before our first 
canoe trip. After all, I had earned 
spending money as a guide at the age 
of 12, and hunted in the woods and 
fields from the age of 10 or so. I also 
had a hitch in service where I had 
been exposed to correct procedures 
for living in the field. But I was 
brought to my senses abruptly the 
first afternoon of our initial canoe 
trip when a torrent of rain caught us 
several miles from our destination. 

We hurriedly beached the canoe on 
a small island and scrambled around 
to get the tents pitched in an effort 
to keep the food and gear dry. Out of 
its bag came the tent, and we se- 
cured the lines to trees. We drove 
stakes so the sides could be pulled out. 
And probably no one has ever seen 
such a mess! The struggle continued 
until one of the party mentioned quite 
tactfully that “perhaps it would work 
better if we squared the floor and 
staked it down first.” 

Probably no one has felt as helpless 
as the camper on his first trip when he 
tries to build a fire with rain- 
drenched wood — when he could have 
stripped the outside from surrounding 
stumps and found an adequate supply 
of dry wood. Only practice teaches 
that the best meals are cooked over a 
small bed of coals, and that hot, roar- 
ing fires are reserved only for boiling 
purposes. Only through experience do 
you discover that beavers convenient- 
ly gnaw branches into lengths which 
are just right, and that deserted beav- 
er houses provide a wealth of dry fire- 
wood. 

Unless someone tells you, you have 
to find out the hard way that an air 
mattress provides much more comfort 
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when only half filled with air. Only 
from experienced campers do you 
learn that two pieces of strap iron 24” 
long make a far superior grate than 
those which are purchased in stores. 
Not until a bear has been lured into 
camp because garbage was buried do 
you find that this can be prevented by 
putting garbage into a tin can and 
sinking it in the deepest water of a 
wilderness lake. There is, indeed, 
much to be learned so that maximum 
pleasure can be derived from camp- 
ing. 

Don’t wait until you have purchased 
camping equipment to make your in- 
itial canoe trip. If the facilities of an 
outfitter are utilized 100 per cent, a 
family of four can enjoy an eight-day 
canoe trip for approximately $140, or 
about $18 per day. This is very reason- 
able when you consider that on a 
motor trip this family would spend 
$8 to $20 a day for a motel and $30 to 
$40 per day for food. 

There will come a time, though, 
when you will want to begin acquir- 
ing your own equipment. Ours ar- 
rived the day we planned a week’s 
trip to northern Wisconsin and began 
comparing the cost of renting a cot- 
tage with the cost of a tent. This re- 
sulted in the purchase of our first tent 
—a 7x9-foot wall tent weighing 18 
pounds and designed especially for 
canoe camping. The price was $49.50. 
We discovered that sheets and blank- 
ets could be secured with safety pins 
to make a very satisfactory sleeping 
bag. Pots and pans from the kitchen 
took the place of resting kits. Food 
from the pantry was carried in boxes 
on that trip. 

There is no question that proper 
equipment adds to the pleasure, but at 
no time during that trip did we suffer 
from the lack of this equipment. Since 
then, we have acquired all the equip- 
ment we feel is necessary. At birth- 
days and Christmas we give presents 
which will add to our camping pleas- 
ure. And we have been amazed how 
rapidly our camping fund grows when 
we take the nickels and pennies from 
our pocket change each evening and 
put them in our “camping fund jar.” 

We plan to spend our vacations for 
many years to come canoe camping in 
the parks and forests of both the 
United States and Canada. The time 
is relatively short until our boys will 
be away 2: school or have other in- 
terests that will prevent them from 
camping with Mother and Dad. Until 
that time comes, we feel that canoe 
camping is something which they en- 
joy doing with their parents and will 
be a source of training and experience 
which will be beneficial to them the 
rest of their lives. x 




















What can you do 
when you re lost? 
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back in the direction from which you 
came. 

Of course, there are going to be 
people who don’t carry a compass. 
There will be others who forget which 
end of the needle points north. If 
there is a clearly defined trail to fol- 
low, the danger is slight. But once 
you leave such a trail, spend a little 
time assuring yourself of a positive 
return route. A blazed tree is good 
and so is a pile of stones. Even broken 
branches on the way will help. The 
important thing is that you should be 
sure at all times that you know the 
way back to camp. 


ESPITE all precautions, people con- 

tinue to get lost at one time or 
another. Upon examination of scores 
of case histories, it is easy to see that 
most people panic immediately upon 
the realization that they can’t find 
their way back to camp. This can be a 
frightening experience. It can’t be 
repeated too often that once you real- 
ize, or even think, you are lost, sit 
down, smoke a cigaret, chew a stick 
of gum, or do anything that will give 
you time to get calm and to think. 

Rest assured that before long you 
are going to be missed. If you start 
running, the chances are ten to one 
that you will fall and break a bone. 
Don’t let yourself be duped into such 
folly. Remember that no matter how 
many people — wife and children in- 
cluded—are counting on you at camp, 
they would much rather have you 
back in good shape a few hours late 
than have you located in a state of 
shock by a searching party. 

There is no disgrace in being lost. 
Even the best outdoorsman finds him- 
self in this position at one time or 
another. If it is getting along toward 
nightfall, the best thing to do is to 
stay put or look around seriously for 
a place to spend the night. An over- 
hanging rock ledge will provide shel- 
ter if it begins to rain. If such is not 
readily available, however, look for a 
big log and cover it with a canopy of 
evergreen branches. It won't be ac- 
tually rainproof, but any kind of 
shelter is better than none. 

Next, make a bed. Again, ever- 
green boughs are the best. Cut only 
the tips of branches and pile them up 
where you plan to sleep. Such a 
woodland mattress should be about 
two feet thick. It won’t be de luxe 
accommodations but far better than 
trying to bed down on the ground. 


Continued on next page 














Camping in a reborn Hoosier village 


RE aren’t many places where you can pitch your tent 
in a quiet valley near a restored 19th century pioneer vil- 
lage, but you can enjoy this experience if you visit Spring 
Mill State Park near Mitchell, Indiana. Here there is recrea- 
tion for thousands who discover the beauty spot and the vil- 
lage where the clock stopped years ago. No doubt your visit 
to the restored village will be one of the highlights of your 
camping trip. When you first see the rustic pioneer buildings, 
you instinctively have a feeling of discovery. You are stroll- 
ing along the banks of a loquacious little stream, past modern picnic 
facilities, when suddenly you glimpse the village. 

The log buildings are from another era. You wouldn’t be startled if 
friendly smoke curled from the chimneys, and you subconsciously expect 
the pioneer owners to appear and greet you as you wander among the 17 
structures. They’ve been rebuilt as they were in the village’s heyday and 
outfitted with original or authentic reproductions of pioneer furniture 
and equipment. Wandering around the quaint setting beneath the shading 
trees, you see what early 19th century frontier life was like. There’s an 
apothecary shop, tavern, distillery, village post office, loom house, hat fac- 
tory, and grist mill, as well as private dwellings. However, the most 
interesting structure is the three-story mill with its ponderous, slow- 
moving, overshot waterwheel, 24 feet in diameter, and its water-carrying 
flume on towering limestone piers. The mill today still grinds corn for 
visitors, and houses a pioneer museum. 

Spring Mill was founded in 1814 and reached its zenith prior to the 
1850’s, when it was an important stop on the stagecoach line. But in 1859 
the railroad bypassed the little settlement in the rugged hills. It didn’t 
die immediately, but in the 1880’s it was finally abandoned. Decay took 
over until 1927 when the state of Indiana reconstructed it as part of the 
1165-acre state park. 

Unlike most parks, Spring Mill has caves which can be explored on 
conducted tours. Donaldson and Twin caves, widely known. throughout 
the Middle West, are noted for their blindfish; these were discovered by 
Dr. Carl H. Eigenmann, famous Indiana University zoologist, who spent 
nine years studying the unusual fish. 

Although the pioneer village is a favorite attraction, there’s more to the 
park’s recreational area than that. You can boat or swim in one of the 
lakes, and there’s a modern bathhouse. There are six hiking trails and a 
tent camping area equipped with tables, fireplaces, drinking water, fire- 
wood, central restrooms with electricity and running water, showers and 
a laundry. You can park beside your tent. The park is open from April 
through November and is quite popular. The fee for a campsite is 50 
cents a day, and there’s a three-week time limit. Mitchell, three miles 
away, can provide groceries, ice, dry ice, white gas and an automatic 
laundry. 

Today the hum of rollicking voices fills Spring Mill village, perhaps 
even louder than a century ago, and those who camp here are well repaid 
as they momentarily forget the cares of the 20th century. — Max Hunn. *« 
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Take the baby along 


HY put off your camping trip 
until the baby is older? Take 
her along now. If the baby is ex- 
tremely young, she probably won’t 
even know the difference. Our 
youngest started at the tender age 
of three weeks. The others started 
at about two years of age. Tracy 
was born in July and we just 
couldn’t face the thought of living 
through a summer without camp- 
ing. So we planned right from the 
start that Mother and baby would 
go along, too, come fire or flood. 
Truthfully, I must admit it was just a case of we go or you don’t either. 
With the aid of the gasoline stove, portable cooler, and the modern ad- 
vances in baby clothes, there is no more work in taking a baby camping 
than there is in having one to take care of at home. In fact, it is easier, 
as there is less housework to do. 

My first worry was the baby’s formula and the sterilization of her 
bottles. “Simple,” said Dad, “just take along the pot you use at home and 
go ahead.” So every morning, as if I were in my kitchen at home, I steri- 
lized, mixed and stored the day’s supply for Tracy. We used the portable 
cooler to its best advantage and never had even one bottle of milk spoil. 
Heating the bottles was accomplished just as easily. We used the gasoline 
stove. I did meet one mother who used a bottle warmer that connected 
to the cigaret lighter in their car. This is fine, but what about the time 
that Dad is away with the car and Mama’s darling wants to eat — now! 

Sleeping was a cinch. We used the combination car-bed and carriage. 
This has little legs for use as a bed; then when we wanted to go down to 
the swimming area or for a walk, we put on the wheels and away we 
went. No babysitters needed. 

We found that the infant’s sleeping bags made by Nazareth, with a 
zipper up the front, worked best for a very little baby, but for the older 
ones and for toddlers, the larger sleepers made with a blanket type ma- 
terial and feet were better. These can be used at home all winter. 

The diaper problem was the easiest to solve. We used disposable ones 
exclusively, with a liner called Mitey-Dri; outer pants were not plastic 
or rubber but water-repellent cotton, made by the same company. Both 
of these were easily rinsed out and caused no trouble at all. The rest of 
Tracy’s clothes were ordinary baby items, and a trip to the laundromat 
in a nearby town took care of the washing and drying. 

For blankets we had a dacron-filled crib-size comforter, several receiv- 
ing blankets, and a carriage robe. These, with a couple of waterproof 
sheets, were all we needed for Tracy’s complete comfort. Any baby will 
be happy as long as she is warm, dry and fed. Anything more is pure 
luxury. With older babies, it is still mainly a matter of comfort. 

If you have room, take along a folding playpen; it works wonders by 
keeping the baby where you can find her and not trip over her in the 
finding. We use an aluminum playpen with fishnet sides as it is lighter 
and folds smaller than the wooden ones. With mosquito netting over it, 
the baby is happy and well protected from all insects. 

I have found one item that is worth its weight in gold for children of 
all ages. If I ever get the chance I would like to use it myself, but it is 
always occupied by one child or another. This answer to a parent’s 
prayer is the jungle hammock. It is screened and has a waterproof 
canopy so even in the rain it is usable. We have zipped our little ones into 
it and let them swing to their heart’s content without a worry about falls 
and the resulting bumped heads and skinned knees. The older children 
take turns using it at night for sleeping. 

Before taking any young child or baby on a camping trip, it is best to 
get your family doctor’s approval. Have him check the children just as if 
you were sending them to a formal camp. Have this done as near to your 
departure day as possible; 24 hours before is best. After all, you wouldn’t 
like to get settled in. camp and then find that you had as a stowaway a 
brand new case of the mumps. 

Actually it is better to take small children camping than to a resort 
hotel or to visit relatives for a vacation. It is far less expensive and 
certainly much more relaxing for all concerned. — Pat Tenore. 2 
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The next most important considera- 
tion is a fire. If the night bids fair to 
be chilly, the fire should be built pret- 
ty close to the place where you plan 
to sleep. It is important, however, to 
clean out all underbrush and leaves so 
that you won’t start a forest fire 
or set your bed ablaze. On a hot sum- 
mer night the fire might be as far as 
15 or 20 yards away — but it should 
be burning just the same. For one 
thing, a fire will attract mosquitoes 
and keep them from concentrating on 
exposed parts of your anatomy. 
What’s more, wild creatures are not 
going to come close to a fire. Nothing 
can be quite so disturbing as to have 
a field mouse scamper over your face 
just after you finally manage to doze 
off. Keep a lively blaze going through- 
out the night. Its light and warmth 
will be a source of satisfaction and, 
mest important, it will serve as a per- 
fect beacon should people be out look- 
ing for you. 

With a place to sleep and a fire to 
keep you warm and dry, you have 
little or nothing to worry about. Natu- 
rally, however, you are going to soon 
start thinking about something to eat. 
It would be nice if you happened to 
have a chocolate bar or a peanut but- 
ter sandwich in your pocket. But 
chances of that are remote since you 
didn’t plan to get lost in the first place. 

Actually, the woods are full of good 
and nourishing food all the way from 
the wilds of Canada to the desert 
wastelands of Texas, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Most people 
go camping in the warmer months be- 
ginning in spring, throughout the sum- 
mer, and well into the chilly months 
of fall. During this time berries, such 
as black, dew and blue, are in full 
swing. A hatful of them gathered be- 
fore sundown can quickly fill a big 
hollow spot and make a night in the 
woods far less painful. If no berries 
are available, however, bear in mind 
that a human can survive for nearly a 
fortnight without a single bite of food, 
and he can go half that long without 
water. Such knowledge won’t assuage 
hunger but is a help in allaying any 
fears of starvation. 

Chances are good that on the fol- 
lowing morning you will be able to 
find your way back to camp with lit- 
tle or no trouble. If, on the other hand, 
you are still genuinely lost, the best 
thing to do is to stay put! Spend your 
time looking for firewood. When you 
have plenty on hand, build a big fire 
and smother it with great armloads of 
leaves and damp vegetation. This will 
create lots of smoke and the possibili- 
ties of it being spotted by a forest 
lookout tower or members of a rescue 
party are very good. * 
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Traveling light 
can be a delight 


Continued from page 9 


shaving kits, and perhaps some of the 
small games and flashlight —in the 
canvas-type zipper bag with a solid, 
flat bottom. Some of these bags come 
equipped with zippered side pockets 
that are rubberized for holding damp 
washcloths and swim trunks. 

Now for the grub. Here your 
choice is as wide or wider than at 
home, something which Mom as chief 
dietitian appreciates whether or not 
she’s a seasoned camper. First, you 
may decide to carry no food at all, but 
rely completely on restaurants and 
cafeterias, depending on where you’re 
going. But a camper with true sport- 
ing blood regards this as a bit on the 
cheating side. Besides, a steady diet 
of meals away from camp boosts the 
family food bill, though it does save on 
meal preparation and dishwashing. 
For many people, however, that’s all 
part of the fun of camping. 

Menus for several days can be 
planned well in advance, and the bulk 
of staples purchased before leaving 
home. This will help save on the gro- 
cery bill, since in many remote camp- 
ing and park areas, food comes high. 
You can plan a few complete meals 
from cans or dehydrated packages as 
a reserve. You can buy fresh meats 
and produce daily or every other day 
as you travel or camp. You will 
have to buy more often and in smaller 
quantities if you don’t have an ice 
chest to avoid possible food spoilage. 
But if you can do without an ice chest, 
you can save packing space, of course. 

As for beverages, milk in cartons 
and soft drinks in cans travel easily 
and safely. Coffee and tea can be 
brewed as you go. Thermos jugs can 
be carried if desired, but many camp- 
ers today find them unnecessary ex- 
cept on long, dry jaunts across desert 
country. Even then, in desert country, 
travelers usually keep a good water 
bag filled on the front of the car at all 
times. The water remains cool by 
reason of the slow evaporation as you 
drive and can be refilled when you 
refuel. 


Ww" you’re ready to leave home, 
everything should be massed in a 
“staging area,” such as a spot just in- 
side the garage door. The moppets fill 
the role of porter very nicely. One can 
carry the food and kitchen gear from 
Mom’s department to the staging area. 
Another can help bring out clothes 
and sleeping bags. 


Meanwhile, Dad can back the car up 
to the door and start loading. Here’s 
the payoff from the packrat days of 
his youth when he loaded a million 
gadgets into a bureau drawer. He’s 
got to get all of this camping stuff into 
the car trunk — now. 

You follow just a couple of simple 
principles. Pack in the large items 
first, such as the sleeping bags which 
won’t be needed until last. Then the 
cartons or sacks of clothes. You make 
everything fit like jigsaw puzzle parts 
—no covered over or unfilled holes in 
the bottom. 

The tent and other camping gear 
come next, followed by the food. Keep 
the tent near the bottom, next to the 
trunk door, so that it will be readily 
available when you make camp. Per- 
sonal gear bags, and possibly pillows 
and jackets, go in last so that they can 
be had easily if needed while travel- 
ing. Another advantage of having pil- 
lows and jackets atop the heap is that 
they provide a cushion for the trunk 
lid and help keep the other gear snug- 
ly in place. That’s about it. 

If you find a sack of food that 
doesn’t fit too well, remove some of 
the cans or packages and push them 
into the various little holes in the cor- 
ners of the trunk. You can do the 
same with baseball mitts and other 
game equipment. There always are a 
lot of such deep, yawning spots near 
the car wheels and in the corners by 
the tail lights. 

Tent poles—except for the nine- 
foot crossbar of a Baker tent, which 
can be left at home —can be lashed 
behind the front bumper across the 
front of the car. The poles are barely 
a car’s width. The crossbar, or the 
lengthy pole to an umbrella tent for 
that matter, can be sawed in half and 
equipped either with a hinge, plates 
and bolts, or socket setup. In this 
way, the pole can be broken into 
shorter lengths for easier traveling. 

If you’re a sports car owner, you 
can follow any variation of these ideas 
which appears practical. Since only 
two persons usually travel by sports 
car, the amount of camping gear would 
be considerably less. Most of it would 
be packed on the outside, which calls 
for a sharper choice. Perhaps the tent, 
if not too large, could be used as a 
dust cover, as well as a sort of sack 
for the gear. 

But if you have an average size car 
and can’t get a week’s camping equip- 
ment into your car trunk, you’re 
either not trying or you’re carrying 
too much. Or you may decide that 
campers who do are just plain nuts. 
Nevertheless, there remains the school 
of thought that traveling light can be 
a camper’s delight. Try it and see for 
yourself. + 
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Because it's easy, clean and comfortable! 
The HEILITE camper makes up into a com- 
plete camp—for a family of 5—in just one 
minute. Ready-made double bed... big fully- 
floored tent! Lift-out tent unit converts 
HEILITE to a utility trailer. Now in single 
and two-wheel models. 


FREE COLOR FOLDER—also gives information 
on HEILITE Camp Kitchen and Car-Topper. 


HEILITE TRAILERS, INC. 


1338 SO. SACRAMENTO ST. @ LODI, CALIF. 
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22 . one’ 
FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
1959 - 1960 EDITION 
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Lists the exact locations, camping and recreational 
facilities for the thousands of public campgrounds 
throughout all of North America These camp 
grounds are all accessible to automobiles and are 
located in the National Parks, National Forests, 
National Monur State and Provincial Parks 
and Forest W life Areas, Reservoir projects of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla 
mation, et« in the U.S. and Canada, including 
the Alaska Higl ind the new state of Alaska 
First published in 1951. the Guide has been re 
vised every two years. This, the fifth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con 
tains 113 pages, illustrated with many camp 
ground pictures 

The previous editions have been enthusiastically 
acclaimed by campers and the Guide is now ree 
ommended by the tor services of all the major 


oil companies. It is indispensable to campers! 


Price . . . $1.00 


(not mailed C.O.D.) 
(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish, 
you may add 20c for Ist class mailing or 
40c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 
507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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CHUCK'S WAGON 


HEN I look back over the years 

that I’ve been dishing up vittles 
on the trail, I reckon the most eve: 
lasting problem has been trying to 
find a way to feed a bunch of hungry 
campers without spending the whole 
danged day squatting in front of a 
campfire. Course, there’s some days 
when you don’t mind so much, but 
when you feel a lazy spell coming on 
or you find yourself in a spot where 
the fishing looks like it’s gonna be real 
good, then’s the time to sit down and 
start cogitating on a shortcut for the 
main meal. 

Now a shortcut ain’t fair play if 
them folks what’s counting on you for 
grub has to go to bed with a hungry 
spot in their middle. Sure, you can 
stave ’em off kinda legallike round 
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noontime by serving up a pile of sand- 
wiches and plenty of lemonade or cold 
tea. But, come nightfall, campfolks 
has got a plum honest right to expect 
to take on enough lip-smacking fuel 
to last until breakfast. This is where 
a whopping pot of beans and ham 
comes to the rescue of the camp cook 
and sends everybody to bed wishing 
they’d been born twins jist so they 
could’ve eaten twice as much. 

There’s two main things you're 
gonna need to make this bean and 
ham pot. One is a sack of dried beans 
— them what’s called Great Northerns 
—and the leavings off of a baked 
ham. 

Right here, a word about baked 
ham. Sooner or later, any cook who 
spends much time back in the tall 
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timber is gonna come around to love 
baked ham for a lot of reasons. For 
one thing, it can be cooked at home 
and it stays good for a long time on 
the trail. It can be served as the main 
dish for one big meal, then it can be 
sliced and heated up in the skillet to 
serve with fried eggs for breakfast. In 
between times, that old hawg leg will 
make a powerful lot of good sand- 
wiches. But, like they say, every good 
thing must finally come to an end. 
When the ham has been got pretty 
well down to the bone, that’s the time 
to start thinking about the bean and 
ham pot. But let’s git back to them 
dried beans. 

First off, measure out about four 
cups of beans and give them a good 
rinsing. Dump them in a dutch oven, 
or any big iron pot with a close-fitting 
lid. Pour in three quarts of water and 
pitch in four teaspoonfuls of salt. Put 
the lid on and set the kettle on the 
fire so it will jist simmer along kinda 
slowlike. Ahead of you is a good two 
and a ha:f hours of time to string up 
the flyrod and have a go at them trout 
in the nearby stream. 

If you’re sure of your fire so that 
pot will jist simmer but never git up 
to a boil, the three quarts of water 
will be all you need. But if the fire 
should rise up a little, you better 
plan to add a little more water after 
an hour and a half or so his passed. 
What you wanta do is be sure that at 
the end of the 2!4-hours’ time for 
cooking, you’ve got not more’n two or 
three cups of juice left in the pot. 
Anyway, you can tell when a dried 
bean is done jist by squashing it be- 
tween your fingers. If it’s soft and 
mealy, that means it’s had all the 
cooking it needs. 

Now is the time you drag out that 
hambone you’ve been whittling away 
at for the past couple of days. Use a 
good, sharp knife and cut off at least 
three cups of good, meaty chunks. 
Don’t be afraid to use more ham than 
that if you can git more off of the 
bone. 

Next thing you do is peel a couple 
of medium-size onions and cut them 
up with a nice, big green pepper. Put 
a chunk of butter about the size of 
a big walnut in a skillet, and when 
it’s melted, put the onions and pep- 
per in and cook until the pieces are 
tender. In the meantime, mix up a 
pan of seasoning. You'll need about 
two cups of tomato ketchup and 
a cup of molasses. To this you’ll add 
two tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar, 
two tablespoonfuls of dry mustard, 
and still another healthy chunk of 
butter. 

Add the chopped-up ham to the 
cooked beans and then empty the 
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skilletful of onions, pepper, and sea- 
sonings in on top and stir the whole 
works around until it’s pretty well 
mixed. Be careful when stirring the 
cooked beans. They oughta be han- 
dled kinda gentlelike so as not to bust 
them all up. Put the lid on the pot 
and set it back over the fire so it will 
start to simmer again. This is the time 
that the beans, ham, onions, etc., are 
going +o need to git well acquainted 
in that big pet and produce some pow- 
erful good eating along about supper- 
time. They should stew together for 
at least an hour, but if them trout has 
come up for a good evening rise, don’t 
worry none. The bean and ham pot 
will keep for a couple or three hours. 
What’s more, they'll keep getting bet- 
ter all the while. 

Chances are you’ve got a couple of 
loaves of store-bought bread left in 
the food locker. But, jist in case 
you're running short, it doesn’t take 
much work to whip up a real oldtime 
bread to go along with the bean and 
ham pot. Here’s an easy way to go 
about it: 

Most important is to have a box 
of that newfangled biscuit mix on 
hand. Put it in a paper sack and add 
the required amount of liquid. Pow- 
dered milk mixed with water or un- 
diluted canned milk is usually men- 
tioned on the package. When the 
mixture is right, it should be dumped 
out on a piece of floured canvas and 
kneaded until thick. 

When the dough would normally be 
ready to cut with a biscuit cutter, be- 
gin to roll it into a rope about as big 
around as a fat seegar. Cut a willow 
branch or a length of wood from oak 
or sweetgum and wrap the rope of 
dough around it. Next, place it over 
a bed of glowing coals and keep turn- 
ing it around from time to time so 
that it gits done to a nice brown on 
al! sides. 

Back in the woods this is called a 
twisted biscuit, or it’s sometimes 
known as bread-on-a-stick. What- 
ever its name, such a bread makes 
plenty good eating when served as 
something to go along with the bean 
and ham pot. 

Considering the time it took to 
wash the beans, bone the ham and 
mix the seasonings, with a few min- 
utes tossed in for preparing a first- 
class sort of bread, the camp cook has 
found himself with plenty of time to 
relax or look after the fish. Actually, 
the bean and ham pot has almost 
cooked itself. 


Yers for better eating, 


Chuck . 











Steak Ricardo 

Our favorite camp meal is Steak 
Ricardo. ’Tis a nonsense name 
coined because our daddy Richard 
usually cooks it, and it is wonder- 
fully simple and, for steak, in- 
expensive. We score a flank steak 
on both sides, place it in a covered 
flat cake pan and pour on one 10- 
cent bottle of soy sauce. This is 
left to marinate all day and then it 
is broiled over our evening fire. 
The soy sauce tenderizes the meat 
and imparts a wonderful salty fla- 
vor to it. 

Barbara Tyler (Mrs. R. B.). 


5211 Lee Ave., Downers Grove, Il. 


Piechams 

We like to start each camping 
trip with a ham we have partially 
cooked at home. It is delicious for 
breakfast, lunch or supper, but best 
of all when made into Piechams. 

Piechams are a combination of 
pineapple slices, cheese, and broiled 
ham on a hamburger bun. Cut 
slices of ham the size of your buns 
and put on your broiler. When 
nearly done, put on a slice of 
cheese and a slice of pineapple and 
cook until the cheese starts to melt. 
Pop this into buns and it will melt 
in your mouth! 


Joe Waterson. 
967 Winston Dr., Monroe, Mich. 


Jimmies 

Do you want the recipe for the 
best darn pancakes you ever 
tasted? They practically float off 
your plate, melt in your mouth, 
and are called “Jimmies” for no 
special reason that I know. I 
picked up this recipe in Denver 
and passed it on to many people in 
camps and homes where we visited. 
3%4 cup flour 
1 very heaping tbsp. cornmeal 
1 tbsp. sugar 
2 tsp. baking powder 
14 tsp. salt 
1 egg 
14 cup cooking oil 
*%4 cup milk 

Sift dry ingredients together. In 
a larger bowl, beat egg with fork 
or whisk; add cooking oil and milk. 
(Bacon grease or other shortening 
may be substituted for the oil.) 
Add dry ingredients to the liquid, 


never vice versa, and stir. Do not 
beat or stir after mixing. 

Yield: About 12 Jimmies, just 
right for two people. 

At Acadia National Park we 
were right in the midst of the blue- 
berry season, and we added a cup 
of berries to the batter. 

The whole batch can be baked 
and kept warm so that everyone 
can be served at once. No soggy 
mess of half-cold pancakes with 
Jimmies! 

Harry D. Mills. 


1400 Granger Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hamburgers Supreme 
2 lb. hamburger 
1 pkg. dry onion soup 
2 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
14 tsp. powdered garlic 
14 cup cold water 
Mix ingredients in large mixing 
bowl, shape into patties and grill 
over charcoal and hickory smoke. 
Dan Beltz. 


2109 Shelby Ave., Evansville 14, Ind. 


Lobster in a pot 

Lobsters make an ideal meal to 
have around the campfire because 
they are so easy to prepare, and if 
you’re camping along the seacoast 
you'll want to try this recipe. 

Buy your lobsters live. When 
you see them swimming around 
the tank you'll see they vary in 
size. The smaller the lobster, the 
better, for the small ones are more 
tender than the large. 

Be sure to ask for some seaweed, 
for which there should be no 
charge. You will use this in the 
cooking of the lobsters. 

Fill a big pot with enough sea- 
water to half cover the amount of 
lobsters you have to cook. If sea- 
water isn’t available, use fresh- 
water well salted. Put in the sea- 
weed and bring the pot to a boil. 
Dump in your lobsters, claws and 
head first, and cook for about 12 
to 15 minutes. 

That is all there is to it. You 
then pass out the lobsters as they 
are and let each person pick out 
his own meat: (which is half the 
fun) and dip it into hot melted 
butter. 

Norman J. Verrill. 
Wassaic, N. Y. Sf 


Send your unpublished recipes to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for each recipe upon 
publication. Recipes cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
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Waterproof matches 
Thin good shellac with alcohol 
—not too thin—and dip house- 
hold matches all the way into the 
solution. They can be stuck into a 
bar of soap (or into the ground) to 
dry. If the shellac is too thick the 
matches will not burn well; you 
can find the right mixture by trial. 
Matches so prepared can lie in wa- 
ter for hours and still ignite and 
burn. 
Archie V. Pizor. 


12039 Winthrop, Detroit 27, Mich. 


Coins for emergencies 
Put small change between two 
pieces of adhesive tape and keep 
in your first aid kit for making 
emergency phone calls at tele- 
phone pay stations. 
Thurbert E. Smith. 


432 Main St., Winsted, Conn. 


Table in a carrier 

We travel with a 4 x 414-foot car- 
top box atop sturdy carriers. 
Drawer pulls around the edges hold 
the rope which lashes down the 
canvas cover. If we reach a crowded 
camp, we often set up on a lovely 
site rejected by others for lack of 
a picnic table. The cartop box 
comes down, four pipe legs screw 
into corner fittings, the assembly is 
turned upside down and voila! — 
the biggest, sturdiest table in the 
park! 


Barbara and Dick Tyler. 


5211 Lee Ave., Downers Grove, Hl. 





Electric camp light 

You can have an electric light 
for your camp by securing an auto- 
mobile trouble light of the type 
that plugs into the cigaret lighter 






socket (or has a couple of clips to 
connect with the car battery) and 
splicing in a switch (with pull 
cord, if you wish) and 50 feet more 
of electric cord. Take some Ma- 
sonite and make a 12” reel for the 
cord by cutting it in the shape of 
an H with a broad bar. Make a 
hole in one corner and mount the 
switch. Thread the bulb end of the 
cord through another hole in an- 
other corner of the same leg of the 
H. Add a wire hoop or clip for 
hanging. 

Marcus W. Hinson. 


4912 Wallbank, Downers Grove, Il. 
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How to bug bugs 

You need not let yellow jackets 
drive you from your favorite camp- 
site. After washing dishes, pour 
the water into a high-walled pan. 
Place the pan in the working area 
of your campsite. The yellow 
jackets will try to get the particles 
of food floating on the surface of 
the water. Soap in the water re- 
duces the surface tension to the 
point that it won’t support the 
weight of the insect. Once the 
yellow jacket’s wings touch the 
water he is caught, and will drown 
in a matter of minutes. 

This system of eliminating yellow 
jackets has several advantages over 
any other method. The trap is easy 
to rig up, requires no tending (at 
least not until it’s filled with dead 
yellow jackets), and costs nothing. 

Yellow jackets are insectivores. 
They consume great quantities of 
“no-see-ums,” midges and gnats. 
If you are also plagued with these 
smaller insects, you have a choice 
— pick your pests. 

David B. Crockett. 


21142 East Grand River, East Lansing, Mich. 


Send your unpublished kinks to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on publication. Kinks cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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Continued from page 2 


turkeys strut and the ’possums rumba, 
we had ‘supper music’ at our camp- 
fire-lit table: a band of frogs accom- 
panied by the alligator choir in the 
nearby river. Then we retired and 
around midnight we were awakened 
by what we thought was the care- 
taker’s tomcat in the garbage, discard- 
ing the garbage can lids. We dropped 
back to sleep but later, awakened by 
the rumble of pots and pans, we got up 
to inspect the situation better and 
found five or six of the biggest rac- 
coons daintily opening pickle jars (the 
lids were unscrewed and the jars in- 
tact), and the pickles all gone — as 
well as having unlatched our portable 
icebox for a rare T-bone steak and 
the bacon. They would not scare off, 
much to our surprise; as soon as the 
lantern was turned off they were 
right back at the table again. Early in 
the morning we were awakened by 
different birds singing in the trees, 
and one came to breakfast with us, 
unafraid. 

“Of all our camping experiences, of 
which we’ve had many, our family will 
long remember and plan to go back 
for another safari to the velds of My- 
akka River State Park and environs.” 

Myakka River State Park is Flori- 
da’s largest, with 26,898 acres. The 
camping fee is $1 a day or $5 a week. 
The Florida Park Service recommends 
arriving at this and other state parks 
at least one hour before sunset, when 
the gates are closed for the night. Gate 
keys for use after closing time are is- 
sued on a returnable deposit. Time 
limit is two weeks. 


NE of the nice things about work- 
ing on a Kalmbach publication 
such as Better Campinc is that the 
editorial department is quite free from 
coercion by the advertising depart- 
ment. That doesn’t mean that we edi- 
tors don’t appreciate the jam that ad- 
vertising can add to our bread and 
butter. When we can conscientiously 
help an advertiser with a plug for his 
product, we’ll do it. But we'll also plug 
a product for a nonadvertiser if it is 
in the interests of our readers. And 
we'll criticize an advertiser’s product 
if that seems to be the right thing to do. 
Take, for instance, our mention in 
our March-April issue of the three 
campground books published by 
Camping Maps, U.S.A. You can imag- 
ine that we were gratified to have a 
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quarter-page ad from this firm in our 
very first issue, and I was happy to 
mention the books in this column be- 
cause I believed them to be helpful to 
campers. But I was somewhat per- 
turbed by some of the maps in the 
books, and I said so: “Some of the 
maps and numbering are a little 
crude, yet they accomplish their pur- 
pose... .” 

I wanted you BETTER CAMPING read- 
ers to know that while I thought 
Camping Maps was a good product, I 
felt it could be better. I hoped that 
Glenn and Dale Rhodes, the com- 
pilers, would look upon my comment 
as constructive rather than destructive 
criticism. 

And they did. They wrote and asked 
which maps I considered “a little 
crude.” I told them. And now I’m 
happy to announce that the 1960-61 
U.S. and Canadian editions of Camp- 
ing Maps U.S.A. are off the press and 
in distribution; and the maps that I 
commented about have been greatly 
improved. In addition, some maps that 
I didn’t specifically mention to the 
compilers have also been improved, 
and I’m happy about that. 

And —Now HEAR THIS! —the new 
edition of Camping Maps U.S.A. con- 
tains, in its Montana listings, the no- 
tation that “Rock Creek Campground 
and campsites in the Hegden Dam 
area are temporarily closed due to the 
earthquake of 1959.” You can see from 
that that Camping Maps is doing its 
best to keep up with changing condi- 
tions. 

Those of you who read our May- 
June issue may have noted my refer- 
ence to the campground guide avail- 
able from the Colorado Department of 
Public Relations and also the Camp- 
ground Guide, Roosevelt National 
Forest Area, available from Circle c-h 
Publications, Box 483, Littleton, Colo- 
rado, for a dollar. Now look over my 
shoulder while I read my mail: 

“Dear Andy [it says here], Thanks 
for the advance copy and the nice plug 
for our product. Your complimentary 
copies of the next two Guides in this 
year’s series will be mailed to you as 
soon as they are off the press. 

“We also want to thank you for the 
kind words about our fine State of 
Colorado. However, there’s one thing 
you ought to know about the Colorado 
Department of Public Relations book- 
let on Colorado campgrounds. We 
have advised them of the following 
misleading information that could 
cause campers some embarrassment 
or downright trouble. 

“The title leads one to believe that 
all the sites listed are approved for 
overnight camping. This is not the 
case. For example, in Arapaho Na- 
tional Forest they list 39 sites — there 











Make 

your 

own 

fire starters 


O the veteran outdoors- 
man — the rugged type 
who travels nature’s paths 
living like a king upon the 
land—an emergency fire 
kit would be useless weight 
to carry. But to the family 
camper — one who travels 
the national forests or the 
backwoods but once a year 
—a fire starting kit can 
mean the difference be- 
tween fun and despair. And 
weight is of no consequence. 
A hot drink at night be- 
fore retiring, a campfire 
community sing, bacon and 
eggs for breakfast in the fresh air of the morning — these are a few of 
the outdoor luxuries the family camper is entitled to, to make his vacation 
an enjoyable one. Make sure your trip is not marred by the lack of a 
fire. Be prepared before you set out by making these inexpensive kits; 
candles, newspapers, and string are the essentials. 

You need melted wax to make fire starters, so place the candles in an 
old pan and put it on the stove to heat. Be very sure to watch it closely 
and don’t let the melted wax flash into flame. Then roll a few news- 
paper pages together, as shown in the first photo above. When you have 
three rolls, place them together and roll all three up in more news- 
paper. Tie this roll at several places along its length, and then saw be- 
tween the ties, as shown in the next photo. When you have several units 
ready, place a few at a time in the melted wax. Allow each to remain in 
the hot wax for a minimum of five minutes; then remove, using pliers 
or a pair of kitchen tongs. Place the waxed units on newspaper to cool. 

You can prepare enough small lighters in an hour to see you through 
a couple of weeks. They store easily, do not smell, and are safe to use. 
You need not be concerned with the children handling them. Not only 
can they be used for lighting a fire (one is sufficient), they are also ef- 
ficient enough to cook a meal on. Two units will burn for 20 minutes 
and give enough heat to cook bacon and eggs for four people. My only 
criticism is that they give too much heat for simmering a meal. 

Similar units are available commercially for use in portable stoves. 
They too can be used as fire starters. — Gordon S. Smith. 
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A most unusual ante bellum mansion 


O traveler in the historic, colorful southwestern section of 

Mississippi should miss the opportunity of inspecting the 
beautiful ante bellum homes at Natchez, where you can glimpse 
the picturesque architecture of the pre Civil War period. High 
on the itinerary should be Longwood, the most unusual ante 
bellum mansion in the city. 

Historic Natchez was founded in 1716, and has been under 
four flags: French, Spanish, Confederate, and U.S. It was 
named for a local Indian tribe. For 60 years after its 1798 an- 
nexation to the United States, the city thrived as the southern terminus 
for the Natchez Trace from Nashville, Tennessee, and for riverboat traf- 
fic. During this prosperous period, numerous 2nie bellum mansions were 
built and they are still standing today. 

A partial list of mansions open to the public, either all year round or 
during the famous Natchez Pilgrimage in March, includes: Rosalie (1820- 
23), Stanton Hall (1851), Arlington (1816), Green Leaves (1812), Linden 
(1790), Hope Farm (1774), The Elms (1792), Elgin (1812), The Briers 
(1812), Cherokee (1794), Elmscourt (1810), Melrose (1845), Monteign 
(1855), and Longwood (1850’s). All are beautiful examples of a period 
long gone in American history, but Longwood’s particular attraction is 
that it was never completed. Only the ground floor was finished when 
the Civil War began, and time has stood still since then. 

Longwood seems like a moviemaker’s nightmare as it stands brooding 
beneath the ancient, Spanish-moss-draped trees. Its unusual Moorish 
architecture is incongruous with the gently swaying moss. It seems like 
a ghost house, and it is. It’s a gently decaying, yet living commentary of 
what happened to the South during the agonizing days immediately after 
the Civil War. Longwood was to have had 32 octagonal rooms in five 
stories, and a domed cupola of bronze on the sixth floor. Only nine of 
the rooms were finished. The startling mansion is open the year around. 
There’s an admission charge to the grounds, and a separate one for the 
tour of the mansion. 

Tent campers are fortunate in being able to base themselves within a 
comparatively few miles of Natchez, at Clear Springs campground in the 
Homochitto National Forest, near Meadville; or about 75 miles away at 
Percy Quin State Park, near Magnolia and McComb. Chief attraction at 
Percy Quin is the 621-acre lake that provides swimming, fishing and boat- 
ing. Or you could cross the Mississippi at Natchez and turn north on 
U.S. 65 to camp at Louisiana’s Lake Bruin State Park near St. Joseph. 
Here you'll find fishing, boating, swimming and accommodations for both 
tent and trailer camping. — Max Hunn. x 
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are only 34 where camping is sanc- 
tioned. Four of the 34 campgrounds 
are not included in the State’s list. 
Spruce Lodge Campground (which the 
State listed) was eliminated by road 
construction early in 1959. In Pike 
National Forest the State lists 56 sites. 
Only 33 of these are campgrounds ac- 
cording to the Forest Supervisor — 
and trailers are not permitted in many 
of them. In Roosevelt National Forest 
the State lists 30 sites. There are only 
26 campgrounds, and some of them 
are not in the list of 30. 

“As I said, we notified the State of 
these discrepancies because they 
could be detrimental to the public re- 
lations of our fair State. You know 
how exasperating it is to be given the 
wrong dope on a camping spot — es- 
pecially if you arrive late in the day! 

“That’s one of the reasons Circle 
c-h does its own checking and meas- 
uring, and dates every write-up. 
Campers want and deserve reliable 
information, and they are going to get 
it from us. And [from] you too, I 
presume. 

“Thanks again. We have a plug for 
you in our third book.” 

This letter is signed by H. N. Nubbs, 
president of Circle c-h Publications. 
Naturally, I’m happy that he has a 
plug for Betrer Campinc in his third 
book. And I’m happy to pass on to 
you what he has to say about the 
state’s listing of campgrounds. We 
may not yet be in the position of see- 
ing all, knowing all and telling all, but 
we'll do our best to give you the most 
accurate information we can get. 


NE of the most comprehensive 

books on the subject of family 
camping I’ve yet seen is Sunset maga- 
zine’s Sunset Ideas for Family Camp- 
ing, published by the Lane Publishing 
Company, Menlo Park, California, and 
priced at $1.75. As its cover boasts, it’s 
a “complete guide for amateurs, filled 
with new ideas for experienced camp- 
ers.” Its 128 cardboard-bound pages 
(814” x 104”) take you all the way 
from planning, through assembling 
and transporting your camp gear, to 
life in camp — all well illustrated with 
photos and diagrams. Its inside covers 
carry checklists of camping food and 
camping equipment. 

Sunset also puts out a Western 
Campsite Directory priced at $1.50. 
This is a comprehensive listing of 
campgrounds in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, British Columbia and Western 
Alberta, plus selected campsites in 
Montana, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Wyoming. Campgrounds are indicated 
on area maps and facilities are in- 
dicated with good English words — no 
abbreviations nor symbols to keep you 
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turning back to the key to find out 
what it’s all about. It also tells how 
many units there are, what facilities 
are available, and what you can ex- 
pect in the way of recreation. Card- 
board-bound; 80 pages, 84” x 10°4”. 

Tell ’em Andy sent you. 

Other publications you might find 
of interest are: 

Campground Atlas of the United 
States and Canada, $3, Alpine Geo- 
graphical Press, Box 685, Station A, 
Champaign, Ill. Lists about 5900 auto 
campgrounds together with facilities 
when known; each campground is 
spotted by number on well-done two- 
color maps. Paperbound; 177 pages, 
816” x 11”. 

Road Atlas, 1960, $1.95, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, P.O. Box 7600, Chi- 
cago 80, Illinois. Includes the entire 
new 41,000-mile Interstate Highways 
System on completely new easy-to- 
read multicolor maps for all states 
(including Hawaii and Alaska), Can- 
ada and Mexico. Has large-scale maps 
for 170 cities and 15 national parks, 
mileage tables, driving-time charts, 
and index to 24,000 places. Paper- 
bound; 112 pages, 11” x 15”. 

Campers’ Guide to the Eastern 
United States, $1.25, Sportsmen’s 
Guide Publishing Co., 20 Newport 
Road, Yonkers, New York. Lists pub- 
lic and private campsites in West 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Maine, with facilities. Paperbound; 
128 pages, 6” x 9”. 

Camping and Motoring Thru Eu- 
rope, $4.50, Amity Tours Associates, 
39 East Logan Avenue, Glenolden, 
Pennsylvania. This is primarily a book 
for reading, with its first 342 pages 
devoted to the description, by Paul 
and Grace Witte, of their 20,000-mile, 
15-country, 15-month tour with car 
and tent. The remainder of the book 
is a camping supplement which should 
prove helpful to others interested in 
camping in Europe; this includes maps 
showing campsites as well as useful 
information about individual coun- 
tries. Clothbound; 420 pages, 515” x 8”. 
Sparsely illustrated. No photos. 

71 Wisconsin Maps, $2, Clarkson 
Company, 725 Desnoyer Street, Kau- 
kauna, Wisconsin. This is a book of 
county maps prepared primarily for 
the fisherman, with added information 
useful to campers making use of the 
state parks. Paperbound; 80 pages, 
13” x 10”. This firm also has a number 
of “special purpose” maps (example: 
Horicon Marsh, 22” x 28”, $1); write 
for list and tell ’em Andy sent you. 

Catalog, 25 cents, Laacke’s, 1021 
West Walnut Street, Milwaukee 5, 












WHERE TO CAMP 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 


The up-to-the-minute, informative, 
authoritative guide to camping across 
the U.S.A. Lists the campsites, public 
and private, nearest highway and/or 
location. Gives facilities, charges, other 
information. Spiral bound book fits 
auto glove compartment. Easy-to-read 
maps of each state with camp loca- 
tions. Postpaid, only ...........- $1.95 
Add 35c for 1st class, 65c for airmail 
CAMPING MAPS, Canadian Edit. 
Locates the campsites in every Prov- 
ince, both public and private, with 
accompanying maps. Includes Alkan 
Highway map and camp sites. Post- 
NE I 5 eee eee $1.00 
Add 20c for 1st class, 40c for airmail 
CAMPING TRIPS, U.S.A. 
Companion booklet to Camping Maps, 
U.S.A. gives coast-to-coast listing of 
major highways and accessible camp- 
grounds within 25 miles of routes. Bor- 
der-to-border listing of roads and 
campsites in all directions. Parks, 
monuments, recreation areas noted. 
PPOMGRE, GIF onc occcencdeccsccald $1.00 


Add 20c for 1st class, 40c for airmail 
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CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 

Box 862-K3, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Enclosed find $. . Send me the fol- 
lowing postpaid (please check quantity). 
Camping Maps, U.S.A. at $1.95 
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| 
——___Camping Maps, Canadian Edition at $1 | 
___Camping Trips, U.S.A. at $1.00 | 
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— le 18’ Six-sleeper, self-contained 
a : \ 16’ Six-sleeper 
ren 9," ALUMINUM EXTERIOR 
; Bi ce BIRCH INTERIOR 
~— rn For literature and nearest 
~ dealer write 


CHILTON TRAILER CO., 








a) 

a 
VACATIONERS ne. 
DREA 311 E. Main, Chilton, Wis. 





MANORette Travel Trailer 





CAMPING SUPPLIES 


OVER 200 NEW ITEMS 


Nationally known brands. They make your camping 
and picnicking more enjoyable. Low mail order prices. 
Easy Terms. 


FREE CATALOG OF BARGAINS! 


Dept. HH-2, Luger Industries Inc. 
9200 Access Rd. Minneapolis 20, Minn. 











CHECK THESE 
QUALITY 
FEATURES 


CAMPMASTER sleeps four; features 
two 48” beds and 84 square feet of 
roomy living space. Ample head- 
room; full size door; all welded steel 
body 84” x68”, opens to 84” x 134’; 
sets up in less than five minutes; 1,000 
Ib. load capacity; hi-speed tires; fully 
ventilated; inside operated windows; 
durable water-resistant canvas duck. 
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CAMPMASTER 


Ste 


DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 





ONLY hg5 -00 


FAMILY FUN FOR EVERYONE 
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PLEASE SEND ME ADDITIONAL FREE 
| INFORMATION ON THE CAMPMASTER .. . 


| Name .. 

| Street 

l City, State - 
| cAmPER 


| WESTHOLT MFG. INC. 
[| P.O. Box 1714, Wichita, Kansas 
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CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 





sell on a “‘commercial’’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 

collectors, etc. Not subject to agency commission. 

RA 20c per word. Payment must accompany 

copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, address, city 

and state 

ALL COPY set * standard 5 point type. First two 

words only set in bold face a 

CLOSING DATE: Sept. “Oct issue closes June 15. 
MAGAZINES 





“Down East” — 
best for your 


Read 
to find the 


Maine Vacation Highlights 
The Magazine of Maine 



































vacation enjoyment. Campsites by lakes or sea; homes 
or sale or rent. 3 issues, $1. Down East, Camden 
. Maine 
EQUIPMENT 

Camping Equipment, world’s larg selection. Low 
prices. Send 25c (print name, ailtress) for 160 page 
complete catalogue Tents, Camping Equipment, Na- 
tional Camp Sites Guide, © —g,* it andbox . Morsan, 
10-15A 50th Ave.. Long Isand ¢ 1, N. 
Free Catalog. New low prices. =i nest ‘in atala zht, 
outdoor equipment. Unconditionally guaranteed Porta 
Co., Inc.. Camden 35, Mass. 

Ideas unlimited! 10 illustrated station wagon camp- 
ing projects. Wagon beds, boots. kitchens, extensions, 
built-ins. 10 evening projects. 10 children’s vac ation 
games. <All 30 only $1. Proved in 15 years $ 
Canada camping. Warren Nielson, 806 7th ‘Ave., P 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
Camping trailers: Free folder. Holiday Trailer Sales, 
314 Carring gton St.. We aupun, Wis 

Are you planning to camp for the first time? Send for 
List N. If you are already a camper, send for List W. 
Midwest Camping Outfitters, Box 776, Chicago 42, 

CAMPGROUNDS 
New private campground. 75 modern campsites with 
tables, grills, wood. Hot showers, electrical hookups, 
store, swimming gg ep boats, motors Also 
deluxe — he usekeeping cottag Write for brochure 
Leech Lake Tent & Trailer. c ‘amp Walker, Minn 
WANTED 

Travel decals wanted: states, cities, national and state 
parks, historical sites, etc Alex Gillespie, 2725 
Grindley Park, Dearborn 8, Mich. 








Please mention BETTER CAMPING 
when writing to advertisers. 


CAMPING SUPPLIES 


Tents, Boating, Outdoor Needs, 
Clothing, Footwear and Gov- 
ernment Surplus shown in 
exciting 116 page catalog now 
ready. Big values for everyone. 
WRITE FOR FR 
OLDBER 


Dept. BC-7, 429 Market St., Phila. 6, Pa. 



































TENTS 
& CAMPING EQUIP. 


Send 25¢ for NEW 160 page Tent & 
Camping equipment catalog-handbook 











10-19D 50th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 





Wisconsin. Normally I can’t under- 
take to list catalogs, since it would re- 
quire more space than is available. 
Some catalogs, however, contain in- 
formation of a service nature, and 
Laacke’s is one of these: It contains a 
list of Wisconsin campground sites, 67 
of them, all of which have been visited 
and reported on by members of the 
Milwaukee Family Camping Associa- 
tion. “It is not intended to be offered 
as a complete campsite directory of 
Wisconsin, but it offers many camp- 
sites not shown in other publications,” 
the catalog states. Actually the cata- 
log is two; it lists not only Laacke’s 
camping equipment but also the ma- 
rine equipment of Joys Bros., an af- 
filiate. Paperbound; 112 pages, 812” x 
it. 


PEAKING of Laacke’s reminds me 

that it’s not necessary for a person 
to buy a lot of equipment in order 
to go camping. Laacke’s is one of the 
many places throughout the country 
where you can rent everything you 
need, from pup tents and cots and 
lanterns and cook stoves up through 
a selection of wall tents and umbrella 
tents to Nimrod and Heilite camping 
trailers. If you already own a tent and 
want to try sleeping high off the 
ground, as the camping trailers allow 
you to do, you might remember this 
rental service and “try before you 
buy.” Jack Connell, general sales 
manager of Ward Manufacturing, tells 
me the Nimrod trailer is for rent 
throughout the country. If you're 
wondering how to find a place that 
rents equipment, look in the yellow 
pages of your phone book under the 
heading “Camping Equipment” and 
chances are you'll find some rental 
listings there. 

And speaking of Heilite, which till 
this year has been a one-wheel trailer, 
it is now available in a two-wheel 














Catalog. 








{ Not the largest — but the most 
| selective — assortment of Camping, 
Back Packing, Caving, Mountain- 
{ eering Equipment. Print clearly 


and send 10c (mailing) for 1960 


| Camp & Trail Outfitters 


112-X Chambers St., 


New York 7, N.Y. 
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version that was designed for use with 
short-wheelbase compact and foreign 
cars. The one-wheel model is also still 
available. 


F you have a medical problem that 

goes with you while your medical 
record remains with your doctor, you 
may be interested in becoming a 
member of the Medic-Alert Founda- 
tion, which supplies you with a 
Medic-Alert emblem with details of 
your affliction — diabetes, epilepsy, 
severe allergy or whatever —en- 
graved on the reverse side. You wear 
the emblem on a bracelet or neck 
chain so your condition will not be 
overlooked or wrongly diagnosed in 
an emergency. Fred Hamann, vice- 
president of the foundation, tells me 
that bulletins have been sent to every 
hospital in the United States and 
Canada to alert personnel to watch 
for individuals wearing the emblem. 
State police, sheriffs and chiefs of 
police in cities of more than 10,000 
population in the U.S., and all divi- 
sions of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, have also been mailed bulle- 
tins, he said. If you’d like to learn 
more about this, write to Fred Ham- 
ann, Vice-President, Medic-Alert 
Foundation, 1030 Sierra Dr., Turlock, 
Calif. Tell him Andy sent you! 


HATEVER you may think of tele- 
vision as a medium of entertain- 
ment, you'll have to admit it has pro- 
duced some interesting byproducts. 
Take TV dinners, for example. Did 
you know that a byproduct of them 
can make your camping easier? Lis- 
ten to D. W. “Mac” Mewhinney of 179 
Seymour Avenue, Grayslake, Illinois: 
“During the winter months,” says 
Mac, “we save the aluminum pans 
from TV dinners, frozen pies and 
cakes, etc., and on two- or three-day 
camping trips we use these aluminum 
dishes and then throw them away. 
No valuable time lost doing dishes.” 
He’s got some other hints, too, that 
some of you may be able to use: 

“We have a low-pressure gas camp 
stove, but in addition to this we carry 
a small grating for wood fires and to 
cook the coffee and heat water. We 
have found that by rubbing yellow 
laundry soap on the kettles before 
they are set on the fire, the black from 
the smoke comes off the kettles quite 
easily. We have also found if a person 
puts the coffeepot or kettle on alumi- 
num foil it will keep the smokeblack 
off the utensils. 

“One more thing midwestern camp- 
ing families should know is that some 
of the New England state parks will 
not let you sleep in your station wag- 
on or car unless you have a dressing 
tent. Knowing about this in advance, 
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I devised a 5x8-foot dressing tent 
that clamps on the side of the station 
wagon and can be assembled in a jiffy; 
and it’s big enough for setting up a 
card table and chair in it, so that if it 
rains we have a place to eat and cook.” 

Speaking of rain, you should hear 
how Mrs. Neil Van Oost of 279 Dixon 
Avenue, Paterson 1, New Jersey, be- 
came a camper. On her very first trip, 
“we arrived at the park at 6 p.m. on 
Friday. Not only our friends [who 
had persuaded her to try it] but other 
campers we didn’t even know came 
over to help us set up camp. We were 
all settled, the coffeepot was on and 
we sat around the campfire with old 
and new friends until 10:30 p.m. Then 
and only then did it dawn on me that 
I would have to spend my first night 
camping with only my 11-year-old son 
for protection. With all the excite- 
ment of planning and borrowing for 
this weekend, I had completely for- 
gotten that my husband was on the 
split shift that week and he was to re- 
port for work by 12 midnight and 
work through to 12 noon on Saturday. 

“I bid my husband goodby with a 
heavy heart. Wasn’t it a fine way for 
a woman to start off on her first camp- 
ing venture? I tossed and turned for 
a few hours and must have dozed off. 
When I was awakened by the sun 
streaming through the opening in the 
tent I looked at my watch; it was 7 
a.m. Well, was I proud of myself! I 
had survived a full night of camping. 
It was very quiet and peaceful outside 
the tent. I watched chipmunks at play 
and listened to all the beautiful 
birds: ..... 

“Sunday it rained cats and dogs. 
My husband suggested we stay over 
another day so that the next day the 
tent could dry out. Well, we stayed, 
but so did the rain. It never let up for 
five days and nights. It is awfully 
gloomy at home when it continually 
rains — and here I was with ever so 
many friends having the time of my 
life. Finally the sun came out and 
what was to have been a weekend trip 
turned out to be the most enjoyable 
14 days I’ve had in a long time.” 

That was six years ago. Since then, 
“we’ve camped in tents, lean-tos, sta- 
tion wagon, and have recently pur- 
chased a 13-foot Scotty travel trailer. 

. Last year we made a trip to Nova 
Scotia; we traveled 3600 miles, camped 
out 21 nights at a total cost of $9.75 
for sleeping and washing facilities. Go 
back to motel traveling? Never!” 


VEN “motel campers” might find 
some helpful hints in this letter 
from Mrs. Leo E. Thomas, 2508 Brad- 
bury, Topeka, Kansas: “During three 
summer vacations,” she writes, “we 


traveled in all the states south and 
west of Kansas to the Pacific and from 
Mexico to Canada. We could never 
have afforded such an extensive tour 
if we hadn’t camped out. We didn’t 
always find it feasible to camp out 
every night, but eating outdoors along 
the way stretched our vacation dollars. 
We plan on eating every meal outside 
along the way when we’re traveling. 
With so many interesting foods on 
the market, we’ve found you can have 
balanced meals without even an ice 
chest. (We do have one now.) 

“In advance of our trip, we shop 
for our food from a menu that we plan 
together. Then with paper bags la- 
beled BREAKFAST, LUNCH and SUPPER 
and numbered for each day we'll be 
on the road, we sack our meals. We 
plan a hot breakfast cooked at a 
roadside park, a lunch we can eat 
right from the sack, usually in some 
city park, and for supper we buy fresh 
meat and frozen or fresh vegetables 
and fruit to be prepared after we’ve 
stopped for the night. 

“We keep the regularly used sup- 
plies and utensils in a specially built 
box. We’ve found it easy this way be- 
cause your meals are right at hand. 
We find that appetites that may lag at 
home want everything you put before 
them out of doors and ask for more. 

“If you are to be in a ‘fixed’ camp, 





FOR SPORTSMAN, 
HANDYMAN, TRAVELER 





The Axe with Built-in Safety 


Here’s an axe that’s large enough to fell a tree, 
et small enough to carry in your back pocket. 
xclusive safety features make it handy and easy- 

to-use. Simply fold back the lead-lined guard into 
the handle, and you're ready-to-cut. When fin- 
ished, guard snaps back over blade edge . . 
guard is held in place by spring. The axe head 
is forged from the best high-carbon manganese 
tool steel, skillfully tempered to hold its edge 
longer, sharpen easier. For added safety, drop- 
focoee, nickel-plated metal handle is fitted to axe 
head by special triple lock construction . will 
never come loose. Handle will never break. Side 
plates on grip are of unbreakable tenite in brown, 
maroon, ivory and gray. Postpaid with check or 
money order. 


Weight: 22 oz. Length: 11”. Blade: 234" x 4”. Price: $11.95. 


308 Delta Street, 
MARBLE ARMS CORPORATION, Gladstone, Mich. 


Enclosed is $ . Please send me 
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(CO Metal-handied safety axe @ $11.95 each : 
(Specify color of grips)...... sic ey tae t 
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(0 Send C.0.D. Enclosed is $1.00 deposit. 
Nome..... 
Address...... ‘ 
City & State.... 














CAMPERS... 


Save hotel-motel bills. 
Economi-Travler has 
room for all weather 
living, folds or sets up 
in five minutes. Light- 
weight — safe — also 
provides utility trailer. 


13100 W. Cleveland Ave. 





Here Is Low Cost Family Fun! 








SURINAK ENGINEERING CO. 


Send for folder 
and prices on 
ECONOMI- 
TRAVLER 


Waukesha, Wis. 
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All outdoors is yours 
to enjoy “family style” 
with the famous 


E-Z KAMPER 


See your dealer or write: 


E-Z KAMPER INC. 


LOYAL, WISCONSIN 














MOST COMPLETE 
AUTO 
CAMPGROUND 
INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE .... 
NEW 
CAMPGROUND 
ATLAS OF 
UNITED STATES 
and CANADA 


campgrounds on federal, state, county, 
lands 177 large size pages 63 
of maps 50 states and 10 





5900 
and private 
two-color pages 
provinces 


MAPS CONTAIN 


(ver 
city 


Each campground numbered and 
text All national parks, monuments 
and forests ll maior highways and 
other roads leading to each camp 
TEXT CONTAINS Detailed dire« 
camp, campground capacities. campground 
and recreation offered 

Authored by two staff members 
lilinois Geography Department. 


Price $3 .00 Postpaid 


Money back guarantee within 10 days 
Send cash, check or money order to: 


ALPINE GEOGRAPHICAL PRESS 
Dept. C, Station A, 
Champaign, Illinois 


keyed to the 
recreation areas, 


tion to each 
facilities 


of the University of 





Please mention BETTER CAMPING 


when writing to advertisers. 





your menus can be even more varied.” 

Thank you, Mrs. Thomas. I’m sure 
there'll be many a traveler — real 
camper or motel type — who will be 
able to make use of your method. One 
thing that might seem a drawback to 
some is the possibility that there won’t 
be a roadside park handy for break- 
fast. If you’re traveling in Michigan, 
though, you can overcome that ob- 
jection by acquiring the second edition 
of the Michigan Campground Guide 
(which was mentioned in this column 
last issue). This guide lists all road- 
side parks in sequence along the high- 
ways. 


ON THE COVER 

South Dakota’s Needles Highway, a 
part of state route 87, is noted not 
only for its scenic panoramas at 
drive-outs like this, but for its skilled 
construction as well. Campgrounds 
abound in this section of the state, 
which includes Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial, the Blue Star Me- 
morial, Norbeck Wildlife Preserve, 
Custer State Park and Wind Cave 
National Park. Photo courtesy Pub- 
licity Division, South Dakota Dept. 
of Highways. 


OOKING BACK at it now, it was 

fun, but it didn’t seem so at the 
time. It musi have been at least 35 
years ago, and maybe as many as 37. 
My kid brother and my kid sister came 
down with scarlet fever, the house was 
quarantined, and I lived alone in a 
tent out in the backyard for a long 
time, maybe as long as six weeks, 
though that kind of detail has left my 
mind. What sticks out in retrospect is 














LAACKE’S 





WILDWOOD: TENTS 


@ HEAVY DUTY ZIPPERS 
@ DOUBLED STITCHED SEAMS 
@ ROPED EDGE BASE 
New! @ SPUR GROMMETS FOR STAKE LOOPS 
Featured in @ PROTECTED STORM CURTAINS 
the Ford @ HAND SEWED CENTER RINGS 
Mobile Display @ NYLON SCREENINGS 
e 
a 
* 


Send 25c for the new Laacke Catalog. Over 100 pages. Shows all Wildwood 
tents, sleeping bags, hundreds of campers items. 


“COMPLETE CAMP OUTFITTERS” 


Offer All These Features! 





REINFORCED STRAIN POINTS 
OVERSIZE DIMENSIONS 
HIGHEST RESALE VALUE 


Over 62 years experience manufacturing tents of 
all styles is your assurance of a better tent. 





SHOWN — 

Wildwood ‘‘Forest View'’ combines’ the 
spaciousness of a cottage tent with the ease 
of erecting an umbrella tent. Made of dry- 
treated army duck, it is the finest tent 
money can buy. It sells at $169.50. 











1021 W. WALNUT ST. 
MILWAUKEE 5, WIS. 
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the chill of the mornings and the chill 
of the evenings, and the eating of three 
meals a day in a restaurant while con- 
tinuing to go to school during the 
quarantine period. Shucks, I was 
lucky; Dad stayed at a hotel and Mom 
had her hands full with the sick ones 
inside the house. 

It was a good tent, really; it was in- 
sectproof and snakeproof, and it didn’t 
leak when it rained. But it couldn’t 
keep out our cat, which had been rel- 
egated to the outdoors when the quar- 
antine was placed. Tom had quite a 
time of it, out on the town, but in the 
early hours of the morning he would 
somehow manage to slip into that in- 
sectproof, snakeproof tent and -crawl 
into bed with me. 

He had halitosis. He had been 
scrounging in the neighborhood gar- 
bage cans. 


ANT to let your camping neigh- 

bors know you’re a reader of BEt- 
TER CampPiING? We have prepared a 
sticker for your bumper or other legal 
location on your car (remember, some 
states prohibit such things on win- 
dows) and will send you one free if 
you're among the first to write in 
and ask for one. Just address a postal 










y | 


| 

| 
reader too! 
card to Free Sticker, BETTER CAMPING, 
1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis., and 
print your name and address on the 
message side. If you don’t receive 
your sticker shortly, you'll know the 
supply is gone—but if we have enough 
additional requests, we'll get some 
more made and send you one when 
they’re ready. 


Y facetious statement on page 35 

of the May-June issue, “You sub- 
scribe for Campfire Embers at $2 a 
year and we'll throw in Better CAamMp- 
ING absolutely free,” caused some con- 
sternation in our subscription depart- 
ment when subscriptions to Campfire 
Embers began showing up in the mail. 
I don’t think any of you took the 
statement seriously, for, after all, 
when you subscribe for either BETTER 
CampinG or Campfire Embers you’re 
bound to get them both, since the lat- 
ter is part of the former — but if there 
was any misunderstanding and you’re 
not satisfied, just say the word and 
we'll refund your money. But I hope 
you'll still be with us when our Sep- 
tember-October issue comes out, 


August 15. 2 
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Give your postman 


the green light 


Use the handy order form 
and matl your check 








Here is your year-round 
source of helpful and 


interesting information 


on all phases of camping 


Now that you have read this issue of BETTER 
CAMPING, wouldn’t you like to receive every 
issue — promptly, direct-by-mail? A subscription 
will save time and money, and assure you of each 
issue as it is published. 


Designed to serve the needs of all campers, 
whether you are a beginner or an expert, you will 
find all sorts of interesting and helpful material in 
every issue. Included will be articles on better 
camping methods, interesting places to camp, 
scenic trips, camping menus, ways to increase 
your pleasures in camping, reviews of equipment, 
nature lore, etc. 


Annual subscription (six issues) $2 
(Published bi-monthly) 





if you prefer not to clip this coupon, 
simply send your remittance to address below. 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 6467, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Please count me in as a subscriber. Enclosed find 


$2.00 for an annual subscription to BETTER CAMPING. 
Start with the next issue. 


Name —_— - ‘ sicenipnapesidaeihanlihpiiedieanis 
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| 
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| 

| (Outside the Americas: 25¢ extra per year) 
| 

| 
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THE FAMILY CAMPER ANNOUNCES ITS 
MODEL “30" 


ABOVE PHOTO SHOWS CAMPER WITH CANVAS ROLLED BACK 


YOU GET TWO PRIVATE BEDROOMS AND A SPLIT-LEVEL 
LIVING ROOM IN JUST 30 SECONDS WITH THE FAMILY CAMPER! 


Its 100 square feet gives you a living room with a solid 
steel floor for rainy days or a place for Mom and Dad 
to sit for a spell after the children have been tucked 
in for the night. The curtains fasten to keep little ones 
from falling out of bed. With sleeping bags or cots 
on the floor a family of eight can sleep in comfort. 


WE KNOW THAT THE FAMILY CAMPER IS THE SAFEST 
CAMPER BUILT BECAUSE IT WITHSTOOD 72 MILE PER 
HOUR WINDS IN HURRICANE CONNIE! 


With this camper you spend your time fishing, swim- 
ming, or having fun. It is so simple no instructions are 
needed and there are no loose parts to misplace. 


Closed it is so compact you look right out through your 
rear view mirror while pulling it. It tows at highway 
speeds with little difference in gas mileage. The steel 


FAMILY 


HIGH POINT, N.C. 


Mfd. by W. F. Mickey Body Co., Inc., High Point, N. C. 


top gives you a place to carry a boat and can be locked 
for storage. Two large luggage compartments also 
lock and can be reached while the trailer is closed. 
There is a place on the front for your ice chest and 
chuck box. 


It comes equipped with foam mattresses, stop lights, 
and turn signals. All you need is a supply of food and 
cover and you can be en your way to the wide open 
spaces. 


The Family Camper was designed by outdoorsman 
who wanted a better camper. It is built by a body 
company with over a quarter century of quality crafts- 
manship experience. 


Fill out the coupon and mail it today for more informa- 
tion on the most complete camper built. 
= — — — =—_ -—_ —_—_ —_— — — — — — 


FAMILY CAMPER, P. O. Box 1925, High Point, N.C. 
Please send me more information on The Family Camper. 


Name 
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